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Preface ^.o Series 



How can the best and brightest among college students be encouraged to enter teacher 
preparation programs? What docs it take to recognize, reward, and retain outstanding 
educators in elementary and r-condary schools? Why do some educators invest more of 
themselves in developing their professional skills? The questions are myriad. 

And as frequently as someone poses a question, another recommends an answer: 
introduce career ladders and mentoring systems; raise standards and salaries for entry 
into teaching; strengthen graduate and undergraduate programs of professional 
development; identify the most superior professionals with better tests and performance 
evaluation systems. 

Debated and considered by policy makers, educators, scholars, and taxpayers, such 
qut:stions and answers have been at the heart of educational reform initiatives 
nationv/ide for the past several years. And, in the same period, many innovative 
programs to provide incentives to educators have been introduced. Numerous stares 
and local districts, including many in the region served by the North Central Regional 
Educational Laboratory (NCREL), have considered or taken action to implement 
incentive policies and programs. 

In response to considerable interest in the theme of incentives among constituents in 
the region, NCREL initiated activities to develop information resources and encourage 
related research early in 1986. The first activity involved reviewing relevant literature 
and developing a framework to guide future conceptual work and strategies. The 
framework first was employed to describe significant themes and issues apparent in 
policies and programs of state governments. Several papers regarding policy issues on 
in<-entive programs were presented and discussed at a seminar held in 1986. 

In 1987, the focus of Laboratory activities began to shift from initiatives taken by 
states to programs in iocal school districts. A survey of districts in all seven states of 
the region and case studies to create profiles of a small number of district-level 
programs comprised the next phase of activity. 
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Many, many people have contributed to NCREL's work on the theme of incentives for 
teachers and other educators. Participants in the 1986 seminar, and authors and 
reviewers of various products have provided, sifted, considered, and translated what 
has become a significant pool of i .formation. 

Although all who have joined this effort have made important contributions, special 
credit is due to Dr. Carol Bartell of the University of Iowa's College of Education. Her 
interest in identifying difficult issues and promising programs was equalled only by 
her dedication to sharing what she was learning with educators, policy makers, and 
other scholars. 

Art Dorman, Graduate Research Assistant at the University of Iowa, and Nancy 
Fulford, Program Associate at the Laboratory, also deserve special credit for 
contributing to the development of this product series. 

NCREL is proud to publish this series of products. 

Jane H. Arends 
Executive Director 

Harriet Doss Willis 
Deputy Executive Director 

Judson Hixson 

Director, R&D Resource Development 
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Carol Bartell 



Introduction 



This report presents the proceedings of an Invitational Conference sponsored by the 
North Central Regional Educational Laboratory (NCREL) on November 13-15, 1986. 
The theme of this conference was Incentives that Enhance the Teaching Profession: A 
Discussion of the Policy Issues. 

The purpose of this meeting was to raise and discuss policy issues that must be 
considered when designing and implementing teacher incentive plans particularly for 
the seven-state NCREL region. This region includes: Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Ohio, and Wisconsin. 

NvJREL invited a broad range of educational leaders, with diverse backgrounds and 
experiences to participate in this conference. Participants contributed their own 
perspectives to the lively discussion of the issues. The group size was kept small to 
facilitate meaningful discussion. A list of participants follows this introduction. 

Seven papers and seven reaction papers were presented. Reactors provided the 
leadership for the discussion of the issues by all participants as presented in each 
paper. The papers themselves constitute the body of this document followed by the 
formal reaction papers. 

The first paper, by Carol Bartell, sets the framework for the discussion. What do we 
mean by ''incentives" and why has this become such an important concern at this 
particular time? Ann Hart, from her extensive research on the implications of career 
ladders in Utah, discusses the notion of job redesign and its organizational impacts. 
Gary Sykes explores the complexities of the incentive issue from two perspectives - a 
constraint perspective and a variety perspective. He also introduces the intriguing 
notion of 'weak incentives" in teaching serving as a useful function. 

In his discussion of the financial issues involved in incentive planning, Jim Ward raises 
an important question: can we afford these plans that are being proposed? Judy 
Christensen, John McDonnell and Jay Price, of the Collegial Research Consortium, 
suggest that teachers seek different incentives at various stages in their careers and 
describei a model for this idea. Two different teachers' organization representatives. 
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Damon Moore and Jacqueline Vaughn, address the issues from the teacher's point of 
view: what do teachers want, and how can they be involved in policymaking on this 
issue? 

Many insightful reactions foUov/ed the presentation of the papers. The discussion that 
arose around these issues was quite intense at times. CaroJ Bartell moderated the first 
day's discussion and the second day's discussion was led by Nancy Fulford from 
NCREL. Moderating was very difficult at times, because participants always seemed to 
have something else to add. Perhaps we raised more questions than we provided 
answers. But the questions need to be asked and will provide us with further direction 
for teacher incentives. 

Parents, educators, and policymakers in our region, as well as in the nation, are deeply 
concerned about recruitment and retention of highly effective teachers for our schools. 
We want teachers who will continue to grow and learn, exhibiting excitement for 
learning to be emulated by the children they teach. We want the best education 
possible for our children. We cannot have effective schools without effective teachers. 
The enhancement of the teaching profession is a concern that everyone at this 
conference shared and will continue to address. 



The participants at this conference included the following people: 



Charles Almo 
Jane Arends 
Elizabeth Ashburn 



Naida Bagenstos 

Carol Bartell 
Nelvia Brady 
Judy Christensen 
Albert Crusoe 
Carol D'Amico 
Art Dorman 
Ralph Fessler 
Nancy Fulford 
Arnold Gallegos 
Ann Weaver Hart 
Robert Hatfield 
Fred Hess 

Judson Hixson 
Barbara Holmes 



Chicago Public Schools 

North Central Regional Educational Laboratory 
OERI (at the time of the Conference with 
American Association of Colleges for Teacher 
Education) 

Southeastern Regional Council for Eaucational 

Improvement 

The University of Iowa 

Chicago Community Trust 

National College of Education 

Milwaukee Public Schools 

Indiana ^t^^e Department of Education 

The University of Iowa 

The Johns Hopkins University 

North Central Regional Educational Laboratory 

Western Michigan University 

University of Utah 

Michigan State University 

Chicago Panel on Public School Policy and 

Finance 

North Central Regional Educational Laboratory 
Education Commission of the States 
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Ken Howcy 
Louise Kutz 
Esther Letven 
Kathryn Lind 
Pearl Mack 
John McDonnell 
Richard Mesenberg 
Damon Moore 
Larry Murphy 
Jay Price 
Gary Sykes 

Ann Thering 
Jacqueline Vaughn 
James Ward 
JaMille Webster 
Harriet Doss Willis 
Nancy Zimpher 



The Ohio State University 
Ohio Education Association 
University of Wisconsin-Parkside 
Wisconsin Department of Public Instruction 
National Education Association 
Beloit College 

Minnesota Department of Education 
Indiana State Teachers Association 
Iowa Senate 

University of Wisconsin-Stevens Point 

Michigan State University (at the time of the 

conference with Stanford University) 

North Central Regional Educational Laboratory 

Chicago Federation of Teachers 

University of Illinois 

Michigan Education Association 

North Central Regional Educational Laboratory 

The Ohio State University 
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Carol A. Barteii A Reform Agenda: 

The Call for Teacher Incentives 



Abstract Teacher incentives have been proposed as one way to make a 
contribution to the reform of education. The argument presented in such 
calls for reform is based on the belief that in order to improve the quality of 
education in our nation, it is necessary to make the profession of teaching 
itself more attractive, respected, and rewarding. A wide variety of incentive 
plans have been introduced in states and localities that have as their intent 
the enhancement of teaching as a profession. The design and implementation 
of such plans has raised a number of policy issues for consideration. Four 
major themes are developed in this discussion of the policy implications of 
teacher incentives as a reform issue: (1) establishing the needs ior incentives; 
(2) examining the intent of incentives; (3) determining the responsibility for 
incentives; and (4) linking incentives to educational reform. 

What role will teacher incentives play in the reform of education? The call for 
incentives has come from a host of national reports and has resulted in the 
consideration and adoption of a variety of plani across the nation. At the heart of the 
reports and the reform efforts lies the notion that in order to improve school 
experiences for children, school experiences for teachers ought to be improved. In order 
to attract, retain and motivate a cuality teaching force, teaching as a profession must 
be made more attractive, respected, and rewarding. 

An incentive is that which induces, motivates, and encourages participat.on or 
performance. It implies an external influence that would offer something desired in 
order to produce a certain behavior or outcome. Incentives for teachers may be 
identified in terms of those factors which increase the level of satisfaction and provide 
increased effort toward higher achievement. Incentive planning, therefore, involves 
consideration of those factors which motivate teachers to enter and remain in the 
profession while continuing to grow and develop their professional skills and 
competencies. 



Dr. Bartell is an Assistant Professor of Educational Administration at the 
University of Iowa. She also has extensive teaching and supervisory 
experience at the K-12 level. Her research interests are in the area of 
persc.inel issues and school administration. She is a contributing ;esearcher to 
NCREL in their efforts in the area of teacher incentives. 
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A Wide variety of incentive plans have been introduced in states and localities that 
have as their inter.t the enhancement of Teaching as a profession. The design and 
implementation of such plans has raised a number of policy issues for consideration 
and deliberation. Why is there a need at this particular time to consider the design of 
incentive plans? What shall be the intention and direction of incentive planning? Who 
shall bear the responsibility for addressing both the quality and quantity concerns of 
the teacher workforce? Finally, how do teacher incentives fit into the widespread call 
for educational reform? 



£$tAbli$hing the Need for Incentives 

Many recent reports have predicted an impending ci-isis in the teaching profession 
(Darling-Hammond, 1984; Holmes Group, 1986; Schlechty & Vance, 1983; Task Force on 
Teaching as a Profession, 1986). These reports express concerns about the quantity and 
quality of candidates seeking to teach and about the morale and performance of the 
current workforce. 

Fewer academically able students are selecting education as their academic majors 
(Darling-Hammond, 1984) and the most talented among them are the ones most likely to 
leave the profession (Lyson & Falk, 1984; Pavalko, 1970; Tierney & Bond, 1985), often 
within the first five years of their careers (Pedcrson, 1970; Schk>:hty & Vance, 1983). 

Other problems associated with the impending teacher shortage relate to the 
unprecedented number of teachers who are nearing retirement age. The average age of 
American teachers is now about 42 and it is predicted that in the next five years, up to 
40 percent of the current teaching force will retire or leave the profession (Hanes & 
Mitchell, 1985; NEA, 1983). 

Predictions based on statistics gathered by the National Center for Education Statistics 
indicate that by 1992, if present trends continue, there will be 283,000 fewer teachers 
than there are positions available (Plisko, 1984). Some districts already report shortages 
in certain curricula areas, such as physics, computer science, bilingual education, and 
special education. 
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Some would contend that these needs can be partially met with former teachers who 
will reenter the profession once positions become available. It is difficult to estimate 
how many former teachers who were unable to find work or who were subject to 
reductions in force during times of oversupply and declining enrollments will actually 
return to teach. The majority wiU not, according to a survey of former teachers 
(Harris & Associates, 1985). 

The old incentives are increasingly ineffective, especially for women and minorities 
who now have many more career options than they have had in the past (Schlccty & 
Vance, 1983). In uddivion, only 70 percent of those who are trained to be teachers 
actually do teach (Cresap, McCormick, & Paget, 1984). 

Many teachers report that they would not select teaching as a career again, nor would 
they encourage others to so. Almost half of all teachers in an NEA survey claimed 
that if they had it to do over again, they would not enter the profession (NEA, 1983); 
this represented a five-fold increase over a 20-year period. A similar percentage would 
be reluctant to advise their own children (Gallup, 1984) or any other young person 
(Harris, 1985) to become a teacher. 

According to e^'idence presented by Sykes (1983), public school teaching has lost more 
occupational prestige in the past 15 to 20 years than any other occupation ranked in the 
polls. Half of all teachers themselves feel that students, parents, and the society at 
large no longer respect them (Harris, 1985). 

The conditions under which teachers work more often serve as a disincentive rather 
than an incentive to remain in the classroom. These conditions have been described as 
follows: 

. . . Teaching is honored and disdained, praised as "dedicated service,** 
lampooned as "easy work" . . . Teaching from »*s inception in America has 
occupied a special but shadowed social standings .... Real regard shown for 
those who taught has never matched professed regard. (Boyer, 1983, p. 154) 

. , . The surroundings in which many teachers work, especially in our large 
urban schools, would turn any other work place into a shambles . . . 
Recruiting for the profession is hampered by the average rate of pay, which 
is often less than that in oti*er taxing lines of work . we also fail in this 
country to give (teachers) the respect ^ »^e worth of their service to the 
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community deserves . . . Add to this all the many administrative, public 
relations, and quasi-menial duties that take mind and energy away from 
teaching, it is easy to understand why our educational system is not able to 
attract many of the ablest young into the teaching profession. (Adler, 1982, 
pp. 57-58) 

. . . Too many of the conditions new current in schools limit what teachers 
can do rather than amplifying teachers' abilities. (Green, 1986, p. 22) 

. . . Elementary and secondary school teachers are expected to act like 
professionals, but they are not treated like professionals. As a general rule, 
they are not involved in meaningful discussions and decisions on matters that 
directly affect their classroom work, such as curriculum, textbooks, 
in.^truction, and grading. (ASCD Task Force, 1985, p. 1?) 

. . . The problems of teacher education mirror society's failure to treat 
teaching as a profession. If the rewards, career patterns, working conditions, 
and professional responsibilities of teachers indicate a second-class 
occupation, then candidates for teaching and teachc. education will tend to 
follow those expectations. (Holmes Group, 1986, p. 61) 



Examining the Intent of Incentives 

In order to remedy the problems of the teaching profession described above, a number 
of incentive plans have been suggested to make the profession more attractive and 
rewarding. When designing such plans, it is important to decide what behavior one 
wants to promote or the outcome one wishes to produce in response to the offering of 
the incentive. What is the intent of the plan? The intent of incentive plans as outlined 
in this paper include: 

the attraction of competent and talented individuals to the teaching 
profession; 

the retention of superior teachers; 

the improvement of teacher performances; and 

the enhancement of teaching as a profession. 

It may be helpful to think of incentives as hierarchically arranged. Attraction is the 
first step, after which the focus is on retention of the best candidate. The efforts then 
need to be on continued improvement with the final step being enhancement of the 
individual's role and contribution to the profession. Different incentives will appeal at 
different stages. Enhancement of teaching as a profession is the ultimate goal of all 
incentive plans. If more, talented persons are attracted to teaching, if those persons 
remain committed to the profession and are given opportunties to grow and expand 
within their roles as teachers, then indeed, the profession will be enhanced. 
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Such incentive plans are based upon different conceptions of what it is that motivates 
teachers and teacher performance. The following is presented as a framework for 
clrssification of such differing conceptions: 

monetary compensation; 
career status; 

professional responsibilities; 
awards and recognitions; and 
conditions of the workplace. 

A variety of incentive plans focus on monetary concerns. Many localities are 
attempting to raise all teachers' salaries, with particular emphasis on the beginning 
salary in the hopes of attracting more new teachers. Others have focused on improving 
the range and choice of collateral benefits. Incentives have been traditionally built 
into the single salary schedule itself, by designing salary schedules that reward 
additional training and experience. Additional incentivijs arc provided in the design of 
formulas that drive these salary schedules, in advancing tsachers more than one step at 
a time, and in giving full credit for experience outside of the school district on a local 
salary schedule. There has been some consideration given to the use of market sensitive 
pay for positions where there is a critical shortage (mathematics, chemistry, science, 
computer science). Bonuses are given on a one-time basis to attract teachers to a 
particular teaching area or geographic location. Bonuses have also been used lo reward 
outstanding teacher performance. Grants, sabbaticals, and pay for additional training 
could also be considered a monetary incentive, although there arc other incentives 
involved here. Another modification in the traditional pay scale is the design of 
differing salaries based on job factors, similar to a "comparable worth" scheme. The 
most well-known and highly publicized of the attempts to tamper with the traditional 
compensation practices has been the plan to introduce performance-based salaries, or, as 
it is more popularly known, "merit pay." 

Incentive plans designed to enhance career status in order to provide options for 
teachers within the field of teaching are based upon the premise that teachers need to 
have opportunities for career advancement. Career ladders, or career development 
plans are designed to offer this opportunity. The concept of career ladders, like merit 
pay, is based on the idea of rewarding the most competent leaders. In exchange for 
that reward, however, the teacher's role changes as he or she assumes different or 
additional responsibilities. While plans vary from state to state and within states, the 
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basic purposes of career !adder^ are: to provide advancement opportunities within the 
teaching profession, to counteract stagnation by varying teachers' responsibilities and 
activities at each level; and to reward and motivate superior teachers through enhanced 
prestige, responsibility and increased remuneration (Cresap, McCormick, & Paget, 1984). 

Awards and recognition provide evidence of a job well done. While the award itself is 
an extrinsic reward, it can appeal to a teacher's sense of well-being and confidence that 
he or she has performed at an outstanding level. Porter and Lawler (1968) suggest thnt 
awards and recognition, as extrinsic rewards, serve as motivators and lead to increased 
satisfction if (1) the individual perceives that effort will actually yield the desired 
result; and (2) the individual values the reward. 

Awards can be monetary or nonmonetary in nature. A one-time bonus for outstanding 
performance, recruitment bonuses, scholarships or funds offered for increased training, 
and grants given to develop special projects provide examples of awards that are 
monetary in nature and are awarded on a competitive basis. Nonmonetary awards 
include such things as teacher-of-the-ycar awards, teacher-app'^eciation dinners, and 
publicity about teacher accomplishments. 

Challenging and rewarding professional responsibilities can serve as teacher-motivators 
to certain individuals. These are opportunities presented to teachers to assume a new 
role or expand their current role within the teaching profession. Such opportunities do 
not necessarily change a person's career status or ev/^n necessarily carry increased 
remuneration, although they may do so. The focus is instead on the opportunity to 
develop new professional responsibilities. Mentor teacher or master teacher plans offer 
this opportunity to teachers. 

The conditions under which teachers work can support or detract from their 
performance. The nature of the teacher's engagement with the work and the conditions 
under which the teacher performs his or her task playi. an important role in the 
determination of job satisfaction. An incentive for the teacher, then, is the 
establishment of favorable conditions in the workplace. 
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Attention to workplace conditions involved a wide range of possible improvements that 
can be made in the teacher's physical as well as professional environment. 
Improvements in school climate, reductions in class size, providing instructional aides to 
assist teachers, providing alternative arrangements for discipline problems, and 
increasing teachers' in^'^lvement in plavining and decision-making are but some 
examples of giving attention to workplace conditions. 

Incentives, then, should be designed to match the motivator with the intent of the plan. 
A matrix is presented in Figure 1 which presents a framework for the examination of 
the interaction of teacher motivators and intent of incentives. 

The intent of incentives is based on what concerns need to be addressed. If, for 
example, a particular school district began to experience a shortage of qualified 
applicants for teaching positions, attraction would be the immediate phar-^ of concern. 
If it is believed that monetary compensation is a strong motivator for those entering 
the teaching profession, and the intent was to recruit outstanding candidates, one 
would offer the highest beginning salary that was possible, provide a bonus amount for 
signing an early contract, or pay the first month apartment rent for the new teacher. 
If one chose to believe that professional responsibilities were the strongest motivator, 
the emphasis in recruitment would be different. 



Intent 



MOTIVATOR 


attraction 


retention 


improvement 


enhancement 


monetary 
compensation 










career status 










awards and 
recognition 










professional 
responsibilities 










conditions of 
the workplace 











F Q Figure 1. A conceptual framework for the examination of teacher incentive plans 
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The recruiter would then focus on the nature of the job itself and the opportunities 
available for professional advancement or diversity. The most comprehensive approach 
to recruiting new teachers would be to plan to address all possible motivators that 
could stimulate teachers to enter, remain, and continue to develop and grow within the 
profession. 

As was stated above, usually more than one motivator is considered in the building of 
incentive plans. The framework as presented does not mean to suggest that any gi^en 
plan will address only one cell of the matrix. In fact, it is more realistic to consider 
that a wide range of motivations will predict and influence teacher behavior. The 
framcwr k should not be used to fit a specific plan into an individual cell. It can be 
used to examine instead how each cell is addressed in a proposed incentive plan. 

The most comprehensive plans will address as many cells as possible, including various 
factors that are felt to motivate teachers and serving a wide range of purposes or 
intentions. Reform will not occur if the plan is narrowly conceived and adopted. 
Piecemeal approaches to incentives will only provide temporary solutions and will not, 
in the long run, enhance the prcTession. 

Determining the Responsibility for Iccentivcis 

Although each state bears the legal responsibility for the education of children within 
its boundaries, the delivery of educational services has evolved into a complex system 
of shared inputs and decision-making at the federal, state, and local levels. Just as 
there is a shared responsibility for the setting of the educational policy agenda, there is 
also a shared responsibility for the reform of the teaching profession. Everyone has a 
stake in the enhancement of the teaching profession because of the Importance of that 
profession to the future of our nation. 

On the national level, strong leadership is needed. Articulation of national needs, as 
evidenced in the many recent reports, generates interest, discussion, and sometimes, 
action. The funding of research and demonstration projects also presents an 
opportunity for involvement. Loan programs for prospective teachers and opportunties 
for recognition of teachers and the importance of teaching al the national level provide 
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other means to give attention to incentives. Professional groups with representation at 
the national level can also have an impact upon direction in this area. Because of the 
visibility and opportunity for impact upon their members as well as others in the 
educational community, they have a national platform from which to speak. 

At the state level, much can be done. A re-examination of how prospective teachers are 
recruited and trained is already underway in many teacher-training institutions. States 
can examine funding formulas to insure fair and equitable distribution of resources. 
Some monies can be targeted into incentive planning and technical assistance. Teachers 
also need recognition at the state level. Their voices should be heard on -commissions 
and panels that have an impact upon the direction of educational decision-making in 
the state. 

Governors have recently taken a strong leadership role in addressing educational 
concerns at the state level. In the recent report issued by the National Governors' 
Association (1986) a detailed action agenda was proposed for the states, many 
recommendations of which relate to incentives for teachers. This report calls for major 
changes in teaching conditions, teacher salaries, and teacher preparation. In exchange, 
the governors want more accountability. 

While important policy decisions and directions come from the state and federal levels, 
it is at the local level that such decisions are carried out. It is the local environment in 
which teachers must live and work. Local responsibilities for incentives undoubtedly 
will be the crucial factor in the determination of whether or not a teacher is attracted 
to a particular job, remains in that position, and continues to exhibit professional 
growth. 

Important factors that contribute to teacher satisfaction, such as teacher compensation 
plans, work environments, professional responsibilities, decision-making opportunities, 
treatment by school boards, administrators, supervisors, parents and community 
members, are actually determined at the local level. Teachers receive their strongest 
rewards from the nature of their work and from successful experience with studenis 
(Rosenholtz, 1986). Therefore, efforts toward incentives initiated at any level will fail 
unless steps are taken at the local level to offer organizational inducements to remain 
in the classroom and to perform at the highest possible levels. 
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Liuking Incentives to Educational Reform 



Governor Thomas H. Keen has asked the crucial question: **Who will teach?** (Task 
Force on Teaching as a Profe'rsion, 1986). Who indeed? Will the most competent 
individuals be recruited, trained and be encouraged to remain in the classrooms of our 
nation? 

While the cells for reform offer various solutions to the problems besetting education 
today, most would agree that teachers and teaching are central to reform. 

The most effective way to improve the achievement of a given student is to 
improve the quality of teaching that the student experiences. Not only does 
the research on student achievement increasingly document the influence of 
the things teachers do on student achievement, there is. an enormous amount 
of evidence that teachers have a significant impact on efforts to change 
schools and on the nature of the student's experience, whatever the formal 
policies and curricula of a school or classroom might be. (Hawley & 
Rosenholtz, 1984, p. 6) 

Beginning with A Nation at Risk (1983) and the call to **improve the preparation of 
teachers or to make teaching a more rewarding and respected profession** (p. 30), there 
have been a series of reports that have addressed the problems of attracting, training, 
and retaining teachers. Most of the reports have called for raising teacher salaries and 
devising schemes for professional advancement for teachers (Bird, 1985). Some would 
restructure the profession and the way in which teachers are trained to take their place 
within that profession (The Holmes Group, 1986; Task Force on Teaching as a 
Profession, 1986). Others focus on incentives to recruit more talented individuals to the 
profession (Boyer, 1983). Still others suggest empowering teachers to have more 
opportunities for input into decision-making (National Teachers Forum, 1986). 

Although different approaches have been taken in the dialogue that has been raised 
regarding the reform of education and the profession that is central to the educational 
process, there is a vision emerging that offers hope and encouragement for the schools 
of the future. This vision can be articulated around several themes that recur in the 
calls for reform. 

1. Teachers will be more rigorously trained, or more highly educated with a 
better knowledge of pedogogy and content areas. 

2. Teachers will have a better knowledge and more input into school and 
educational goals, with an understanding of their own contributions toward 
achieving them. 
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3. Status differences between teachers and administrators will be minimized, 

4. School will become less bureaucratic, with more decisions made at the local 
district and even the school site level. 

5. Teacher collaboration will become more prevalent, with teachers working 
together to make decisions that affect them and their work. 

6. Schools will move away from perfunctory performance measures and toward 
meaningful evaluation and renewal for teachers and all other schoo) 
personnel. 

7. Teachers will exercise more control over professional matters an over the 
profession itself. 

8. The nature of teaching work will become more diverse, with different 
teachers assuming different roles and responsibilities. 

9. There will be a strong emphasis on capacity building among educators rather 
than on control. 

10. Teachers will be paid a competitive, professional wage. 

Incentives for teachers will play an important role in achieving this vision. The reports 
indicate that the teaching profession needs to change. As the profession changes, the 
incentives to become a participating, growing, and appreciated member of that 
profession will change. Students deserve the best teachers our nation has to offer and 
teachers deserve the best our nation has to offer to them. 
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Kathryu M. Llnd 



Reaction to 

A Reform Agenda: 
The Call for Teacher Incentives 



This p?per provides a synthesis the current status of teacher incentives in the 
United States. The discussion is focused around the following policy issues which 
provided an organized basis for discussion: Why is there a need at this particular time 
to consider the design of incentives plans? What shall be the intention and direction of 
incentive planning? Who shall bear the responsibility for addressing both the quality 
and quantity concerns of the teacher work force? Finally, how do teacher incentives 
fit into the widespread call for educational reform? 

Wisconsin, similar to other states, established a task force to examine issues associated 
with attracting, preparing, and retaining quality teachers. While Wisconsin'** Task 
Force on Teaching and Teacher Education was appointed before A Nation at kisk was 
released, it considered many of the same issues. In addressing the Improvement of 
teaching in Wisconsin, the Task Forj^ focused on: 1) Attracting ab^c men and women 
to the teaching profession; 2) preparing them adequately and appropriately to teach in 
elementary and secondary schools; and 3) retaining able, competent teachers and 
facilitating their continuing professional development. The Task Force recommended 
the creation of a system of incentives which would act to improve the quality and the 
appeal of the teaching profession at each of these states. A Teaching Incentives Pilot 
Program (TIPP) was established in January of 1984 to plan, develop and implement a 
series of pilot projects which modeled different types of incc;ntivcs for teachers 
including: (a) incentives and innovations for training new teachers and for staff 
development, (b) incentives for retaining teachers in their profession through the 
development of career ladder structures, (c) incentives for retaining teachers through 
monetary and nonmonetary awards, and (d) combinations which link the three levels of 
incentives. The Teaching Incentives Pilot Program has been operating for two years, 
and the basis of my reactions to this paper will be based on my experiences with the 
Teaching Incentives Program. 



Dr. Kathryn Lind is Director of the Teaching Incentives Pilot Program for 
the Wisconsin Department of Public Instruction. She was a secondary teacher 
for 10 years. Most recently, she has been working on induction models and 
teacher incentive plans. 
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Establishing the Need for iDcentives 



How Do Wc Define the Problem? 

r>vo of the most critical questions to be adaressed are: What is the 
problem to be solved? and. Who is defining the problem? 

In Wisconsin, the Task Force on Teachin g and Teacher Education defined and answered 
these questions. The needs established by the Task Force pointed to issues very similar 
to those examined on a national level. Information gathered by Wisconsin's Teaching 
and Teacher Education Task Force pointed to several critical considerations which 
documented the need for an incentives program designed to improve teacher quality. 
One issue used to document the need for an incentives program was the fact that many 
of those who choose to go into teacher education programs were, as a group, less 
academically talented than students who choose most other college majors. Second, the 
most academically able teachers tended to be the first to leave education and are doing 
so in increasing numbers. Third, approximately 50 percent of those who take jobs as 
teachers leave the teaching profession within five years. Finally, research statistics 
from the National Education Association indicated that the percentage of college 
freshmen planning to become elementary or secondary teachers has dropped from 19.3 
percent in 1970 to 4.7 percent in 1982. 

In response to these facts, members of the Wisconsin Task Force carnc to agree with 
educator, Gary Sykes (1983), that "public policy must create magnets to draw the 
talented as well as screens to keep the unqualified out." The task force also recognized 
the need for public schools to create environments that are conducive to the retention 
of the most academically able teachers in the public school, who as the research had 
indicated, tend to be the first to leavr the profession. The Teaching Incentives Pilot 
Program was developed based on these assumptions. 

The only problem not addressed by the Task Force, that was discussed in this paper, 
was the loss of occupational prestige and the need to improve conditions under which 
teachers work. These concerns, however, did surface as statewide incentive programs 
began to evolve. 
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In January of 1984, an Advisory Board was appointed by the State Superintendent to 
develop the guidelines for a state incentives program. The Advisory Board was 
composed of the presidents of both the Wisconsin Federation of Teaches and the 
Wisconsin Education Association Council, the executive secretary of the Wisconsin 
Association of School Boards, the chair of the Department of Educational 
Administration at the University of Wisconsin-Madison, two principals, a district 
administrator, a representative of the business community and a parish priest who is a 
former president of a private college. 

The Advisory Board recommended that two principles should dii the thrust of the 
pilot programs: 1) cooperation among the different systems of education (universities, 
school districts, the state education agency) responsible for teacher education, 
employment and continued professional reinforcement and development; 2) joint 
planning and action by teachers, administrators, school boards and community members 
in pilot project activities. The objectives of the Teaching Incentives Pilot Program 
(TIP?) established by the Advisory Board were: 

1. To develop and encourage innovations in teacher education which attract and 
retain talented teachers, including: improved programs of undergraduate 
recruitment; clinical teaching and field experience; and assistance/assessment 
for first-year teachers; 

2. To develop and encourage innovative structural incentives for teachers such 
as three or four stage career ladders and teacher specialist program models; 

3. To develop and encourage programs which recognize and reward the 
accomplishments of teachers including: challenging professional 
responsibilities and staff development opportunities; progressive remuneration 
based on a teaching career ladder; and the recognition of excellence in 
teaching. 

Following the development of the TIPP objectives, a series of six regional information 
meetings were held throughout the state. All school districts in the state of Wisconsin 
were invited and encouraged to bring a team consisting of district administrators, 
teachers, university representatives, school board members, and community members. 
The purpose of these meetings was to encourage districts to apply for a grant to pilot 
an incentive project in their district. 
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School districts were informed that funding of the pilot projects would depend upon 
how much money was appropriated in the 1985*87 biennial budget by Wisconsin's 
legislature. Funding of the projects by the state might be anywhere from 50 percent to 
100 percent. Thus, districts were aware from the beginning that there was no 
guarantee of state funding. 

The orientation meetings primarily focused on a lengthy discussion of the needs for an 
incentive program as established by the Task Force Report . Participants at these 
regional meetings were informed that the most academically able were not entering the 
teaching profession, and that 50 percent of the most academically able teachers were 
leaving after five years. ''We need incentives to attract the best and retain the best." 
After the first two orientation sessions the staff from the Department of Public 
Instruction (DPI) could not fully understand the resistance, or lack of enthusiasm, on 
the part of teachers and some administrators. District administrators contacted DPI 
voicing their concern over resistance from various teacher groups. 

After numerous discussions, the staff at DPI began to recognize that the need for 
incentives, as identified by the state, was insulting the integrity of experienced 
teachers. The implication was that they were not and would not do their jobs properly 
without the use of incentives. Teachers did not perceive the problem presented as 
establishing the need for an incentive program. The teachers viewed the program as a 
"top down" initiative from the state department with the support of their local 
administrator. Teachers did not agree that only the best were Itrving or that the best 
were not attracted to the teaching profession. Further, m^-^ny district administrators 
disagreed with the Department's rationale for the need for incentives. Therefore, at the 
remaining orientation meetings, the DPI staff emphasized that local districts had to 
establish the need for an incentive program based on input from the teachers, district 
administrators and school board, and community members. Further, it was recognized 
not only should these segments of the educational community determine what their 
needs are, but they all should be in agreement. 

DPI staff recognized the fact that the proper definition of the problem had to be a 
local issue and that who defined the probler- .vas as critical as at what level it was 
defined. Teachers may see one need, administrators another, and school board a third. 
For the program to function, however, all parties must agree on the necd» or the 
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definition of the problem to be solved. This approach met with less resistance and 
allowed districts to develop a program that fit into their local district philosoph>. 

After two years of piloting, DPI has discovered that the most predominant reasons 
districts developed incentives programs were based on teachers' sense of their loss of 
status in the profession and the need to improve conditions under which teachers work. 
In Wisconsin, we have discovered that the more academically able are entering the 
teuchJog profession, and in fact, enrollments in the school of education have increased. 
Further, evidence indicates that teachers, at least in Wisconsin, are not leaving the 
profession in large numbers after five years. 

Examining the Intent of Incentives 

How to so. ,e problem? Who solves the problem? 

Following the six orientation meetings, districts were informed of the application 
process. Each district was required to develop a School District Development Council 
consisting of teachers, community members, school board members, administrators, and 
university representatives. The intent was to involve, in the planning process, those 
constituent groups that would be most affected by a pilot program in the 
district/community. It was crucial that everyone not only agreed on the need/problem, 
but also what is the intent of the plan or solution to the problem? 

The Advisory Board for the Teaching Incentives Pilot Program firmly believed that by 
creating a planning committee representative of all the segments of the educational 
community, and requiring a vote by the teachers organization, they would ensure a 
successful project. During the planning phase of the projects, many failed because they 
could not agree on how to solve the problem. For example, in one district the problem 
was defined as "how do you motivate a maturing staff?" The administrators viewed the 
solution as one of monitoring and "tightening ud standards, get them off dead center." 
The teachers' solution was to provide more input in decision-making, more professional 
growth activities, and more awards for recognition. The School Board felt the solution 
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was to establish more control over the administrators who would in turn implement 
merit pay. Needless to say. a program never was developed to meet these varying 
perspectives. 



In some districts, a well conceived plan was developed by a so-called "representative 
council" only to be defeated by a faculty vote. The problem: the committee members 
were not true spokespersons for their constituents. In these instances the committee 
had been picked without considering the legitimacy of the appointments. It is crucial 
that the individuals in charge of developing the incentive plan are respected and true 
spokespersons for their constituency. 

Finally, it is critical that the committee that is appointed develops and generates a 
sense of trust. Trust between administrators, teachers, and school board is essential for 
a successful incentive program. 

Unfortunately, our projects did not have the benefit of the matrix as presented in 
Bartcirs paper. This would have been an extremely useful tool for our early projects. 
Our projects were focused primarily on training incentives (assistance for first-year 
teachers) a narrowly defined career ladder (primarily monetary rewards) and an awards 
for excellence program. 

Most districts only investigated monetary rewards without examining how different 
incentives motivate different people. These particular districts ha- a very simplistic 
view of what motivates human behavior. Based on what we knew about incentives at 
the time, however, they were not at fault. 

The moct successful programs were those that tried to provide a variety of incentives 
based on a variety of needs within their staff. Fortunately or unfortunately, these 
projects discovered the individualized approach as exemplified in the matrix through 
trial and error. It was only after the entire staff did not apply to be mentors, or did 
not apply for mini grants, or did not ask for extended contracts, that many projects 
reexamined their plans. 

After a yea- of struggling, many projects reviewed their needs and asked the critical, 
but easily dii,.T)issed question, '*Do the goals of our incentive plan meet our local needs?" 
Even though this was a requirement in the application process, it wasn't until districts 
began to experiment with incentives that they recognized this seemingly simplistic 
relationship. 
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Therefore, many of our districts have begun to abandon goals or solutions that have no 
bearing on their district situation. Further, they have begun to examine the career 
stages of their teachers and how different incentives relate to different career stages. 
In one series of interviews conducted with teachers in a pilot program, valuable 
information was obtained to assist a district's program. For example, one district had 
the majority of their incentives money in mini grants and special project awards. 
Although this is a valuable program, after interviewing about 50 teachers, it was 
discovered this was not perceived as an incentive. Most of the teachers were mid- 
career, raising a fa.nly, and did not feel additional work for additional money was an 
incentive. Most of the teachers interviewed would have preferred release time or a 
nonmonetary recognition for a job well done. There are numerous other examples; 
however, the point is that incentives need to address a specific agreed upon district 
need as well as relate to the individual needs of the staff. 

In conclusion, the best incentives programs have developed their incentives program on 
an individual basis rather than one set of incentives for the entire staff. 

Determining the Responsibility for Incentives 

There definitely is a specific role for national, state, and local leadership. I agree with 
BartelTs analysis that there is a responsibility on the national level to provide 
leadership and financial support. Further, that the states need to provide leadership 
and financial support. However, reform has to happen at the local level. It has never 
been more apparent than through the Wisconsin experience that it is at the local level 
that reform will occur. 



Linking Incentives to Educational Reform 

Incentives will reform our educational system if we perceive them as mechanisms for 
change rather than mechanisms for maintaining the status given through cosmetic 
reform. 
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Questions and Concerns on Educational Reform 



1. Will the reform movement end with regulation or continue on and implement 
the rewards of reform? Is the rcfoim movement a series of clubs without any 
carrots? 

2. What are the unintended results of the incentive programs? How have we 
' "jet the working environment of teachers? 

3. Will the incentives be individualized or centralized? 

4. How do incentives fit into the reform movement? Are they a change agent 
or a mechanism to maintain the status quo? 
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Ann Weaver Hart Redesigning Careers 

For Current and Future Teachers 



Abstract Imbedded in the Carnegie Commission report and the Holmes 
Group report is the belief that teaching should be carefully examined and 
reorganized. This redesign requires the examination of all aspects of 
teaching work, the nature and distribution of work resources, and the power 
distribution in schools. No fundamental change in teaching can be 
implemented without affecting the work and status of others, including 
principals, supervisors, directors, and students. 

This paper explores the implications of a research agenda on job redesign 
teacher career ladders. The effects of the work redesign on school site 
interactions, district policies, principals' work, teacher career plans, and 
power distribution within schools are explored. The importance of this data 
for the assessment of the variety of teacher incentive programs that can be 
included in a teacher reform package are discussed, both for current teachers 
and for the future allure of teaching in the minds of young people choosing 
a career 



Job redesign can provide a resource for the analysis of teacher incentive policies. 
Providing important conceptual and practical guidance, the literature spans the gamut 
of social and managerial sciences. This paper applies some of the issues raised by job 
redesign to current questions in the development and implementation of teacher 
incentive strategies. 



The Carnegie Commission report on the teaching profession (1986) and the Holmes 
Group Report on teacher preparation (!986) argue that teaching should be carefully 
analyzed and reorganized. The Holmes Report states: 

Improving teaching's attraction and retention powers requires a 
differentiated professional teaching force able to respond to the opportunities 
provided by a staged career that would make and reward formal distinction 
about r-^oponsibilities and degrees of autonomy. 

Similar arguments focus the Carnegie Commission (1986) recommendations for 
redefined roles and working relationships in teaching: 

Not only do professionals typically have a range of support staff and services 
available, but they are usually organized so that the most able among them 



Professor Hart has worked as a junior high school principal and currently is 
Assistant Professor of Educational Administration at the University of Utah. 
Her research focuses on school administration and job redesign. 
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influence in many ways the work that others do, from broad policy direction 
to the development of staff members who might some day take on major 
responsibilities. This, too, is a matter of simple efficiency, making sure that 
the experience and still embodied in these valuable people makes itself felt 
throughout the enterprise .... 

Highly skilled and experienced teachers ar^: typically used no differently than 
the novice. The system rarely takes advantage of their expertise in ways that 
would make it available to less skilled members of the staff. 

Both reports emphasize the haphazard use of expertise and the lack of career 
opportunities that characterize teaching work. The reports' authors see the redesign - 
restructuring and redistribution of tasks and compensation of teaching work as a 
viible approach for the amelioration of identified deficiencies. 

Framework 

Research reports in job redesign were examined for their applicability to teacher career 
ladder efforts. Four conceptual categories were distilled for use in this paper: (1) job 
cl'afacteristics; (2) the influence of social meaning on work choices and assessments; (3) 
individual roles; and (4) the administrative link. The implications of this literature for 
the assessment of teacher career redesign programs as incentives for current and future 
teachers are discussed. 

Job Characteristics 

The lii^ra^ure suggests that the motivating potential of job characteristics can be 
identified and changed. However, situational constraints, task interdependence, and 
impacts on other jobs influence the potential affect of redesign efforts. 

Job Characteristics Model 

The job characteristics model of work redesign, developed by Hackman and his 
colleagues (Hackman & Lawler, 1971), is a framework for assessing the motivating 
potential of a job. Job characteristics are conceptualized as influences on psychological 
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states leading to a variety of personal and work outcomes. (For a critical review of 
this model see Roberts, K.H., & Click, W. (1981). The job characteristics approach to 
taik design: A critical review. Journal of Applied Psvchologv , §6, J93-217.) Five 
objective characteristics are viewed as pivotal: skill variety, task identity, task 
significance, autonomy, and feedback. Additionally, individual differences in skill, 
knowledge, and growth needs affect the potential of job characteristics for influencing 
work behavior and attitudes. 

The original job characteristics model was constructed as a linear relationship 
(Hackman & Lawler, 1971). This relationship could be moderated by individual growth 
needs that shape the relative assessment of the motivating potential of each job (See 
also Green & Novak, 1982). 

Evidence that the task, feedback, and autonomy effect on the motivating potential of a 
job is a vigorous one, though it may not be linear, has accumulated (Brief, Wallace, & 
Aldag, 1978). Tor example, a number of studies demonstrate that task dimensions, 
autonomy, and feedback, even when they exist in the absence of other job 
characteristics, can positively affect people's assessment of their work. The separate 
nature of skill variety, task identity, and task significance is not clear, however, nor is 
their isolation from perceptions about feedback (which may affect judgments of task 
significance, etc.) and other job dimensions. 

The job characteristics model provides a framework for e.camining teacher task, 
autonomy, and feedback structures in schools. The model holds considerable potential, 
for example, for understanding the relationship of work isolation (Lortie, 1964) to 
concepts of autonomy held by teachers. The impact of autonomy conceptualization on 
new structures of teaching requiring interaction, coUegial diagnosis, and problem 
solving will need to be monitored. The model might be used to assess new tasks, 
autonomous work, supervision, and feedback structures that support the work. A merit 
pay system requiring the assessment, of individual teacher contributions to outcomes 
might also be evaluated. Since evidence suggests that some interventions meant as 
incentives can conflict with the nature of the work, becoming disincentives (Malen, 
Murphy, & Hart, forthcoming), the motivating potential of teacher work manipulation 
holds promise as an assesment tool. 
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The diagnosis of needs and design of tasks is the core of job redesign. Bacharach and 
Conley (1986) summarize the argument: 

. . . [I]n education, we never appropriately design the jobs of teachers, and 
rarely specify xvhat it is they do in their jobs. Therefore, we spend 
disproportionate amounts of time . . . appraising the individual rather than 
evaluating the task. . . . Contemporary management recognizes that workers 
must have opportunities to develop themselves and must have a sense of 
career movement. ... A genuine career development system, concerned with 
the development of professionals . . . would have as its primary concern the 
expansion of teacher skills, and with promotion would come further 
opportunities for teachers to expand their skills, (pp. 12-13) 

Situational Constraints 

The job characteristics model of work redesign is shifting its emphasis toward 
contextual and situational moderators of objective job characteristics. This shift has 
led to a continually more complex view of work change efforts (Herman & McLaughlin, 
1978; Hackman & Oldham, 1980). For example, Hackman and Oldham (1980) describe 
the constraining influence of dissatisfa'^tion with work contexts such as pay, job 
security, supervision, and interpersonal relations as moderators of the effects of jobs on 
itisfaction, motivation, and performance. 

Peters and 0*Connor (1980) and Mitchell (1986) identify resources critical to the work 
place. While Peters ".id 0*Connor emphasize the constraining influence of these 
resources, and Mitchell views resources as work features to be manipulated, choices 
about work design or career opportunity structures should take into consideration the 
unique distribution of these resources in each setting (district or school). The resources 
arc: 1) information; 2) materials, supplies, or clients (students); 3) budget; 4) human 
support service; 5) training or knowledge; 6) time; 7) physical work environment and 
space; 8) tools and equipment; and 9) authority. 

Resource constraints apply to teaching. Incentives arc not manipulated in a vacuum. 
Without the necessary resources, teacher incentives are unlikely to substantially 
improve education. Teacher incentive plans will also interact with the effects of other 
school improvement efforts. For example, Lipsky (1976) argues that teachers will have 
little or no energy or commitment to devote to rethinking or reorganizing their work if 
they lack the basic resources to do whnt they are already expected to do well. 
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However, as Mitchell points out, the probability is high that current resources could be 
reorganized and redistributed to provide a more attractive work structure and increase 
teacher career growth opportunities. 

Bacharach and Conley (1986), Bacharach, Conley, and Shedd (1986), and Mitchell 
(1986), use situational resources to assess teacher career opportunity designs. They 
emphasize the need to analyze the work of schools free from V c biases of past practice. 
Once a history free examination is complete, educators will be mor^ able to distribute a 
school's resources to accomplish tasks. The redistribution and restructuring of tasks can 
then undergird career development opportunities, making career long growth a reality 
for teachers in a restructured job setting. Job design, Mitchell (1986) argues, requires 
data collection, diagnosis, and then design, not just the assignment of tasks or jobs to 
teachers for some additional compensation. 



Task Interdependence 

In addition to task diagnosis and resource allocation, the interdependence and direction 
of dependence in work affect responses to job redesign. Teachers are dependent on one 
another and on many other forces in the school and environment - students' 
background and motivation, parents, administrators, public policy, cultural mores and 
values, and the supply of critical resources. The autonomy-equality-civility pattern of 
norms that dominates teaching (Lortie, 1964; Malen, Murphy, & Hart, forthcoming) - 
isolated work, all teachers treated alike, polite nonintervention - reinforces a belief in 
independence, although interdependence is a reality. 

The intensity and direction (or multi-directionality) of dependence, revealing 
relationships J»n;ong task structures, job characteristics, and worker motivation 
(Kiggundu, 1983), are important. A variety of effects emerge. For example, the 
increased inte -dependence of teachers occurring when school-wide responsibilities are 
included in levels of a career ladder or in a redistribution of the authority resource in 
schools will affect teacher perceptions of their own responsibility for work outcomes. 
Otner features manipulated in tej>*cher incentive plans, such as coUegial work generated 
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by mentor teachers and school-wide improvement efforts, will also increase 
interdependence and the visibility of interdependence. 

The job redesign literature on task interdependence has several implications for future 
reforms and research agendas. First, interdependence does not appear to erode 
autonomy. It can contribute to a sense of efficacy and responsibilty in work 
(Kiggundu, 1983). Teachers who facilitate and support the work of others might benefit 
not only from a personally expanded scope and criticality of work but from 
satisfaction in the improvement of others' work. Second, ihe enhancement of task 
dependency between teachers does not mean that novices would develop relationships 
negatively affecting their own job and career attitudes. The result might be, on the 
other hand, redefinitions of autonomy and collcgiality more congruent with their 
meanings in other professional jobs and the expressed desires of young American 
workers (Hall, 1976). 



Effect of Job Redesign on Others^ Work 

Interdependence in work also assures that job redesign affects everyone in an 
organization. The impact ranges from the creation of new work roles and new support 
roles, through intermediate influences on the feedback and supervisory relationships, to 
the restructuring of authority and power relationships between people. 

For example, mentor teachers often assume responsibilities for providing supervision 
and feedback. Snyder, Williams, and Cashman (1984) investigated the strength of age, 
tenure, anJ work perceptions as predictors of responses to feedback provided by 
superiors. Unlike some other studies suggesting that older employees will resent 
feedback, they found thit the personal relationship with the supervisor is a far more 
powerful moderator of attitudes than age or tenure. Additionally, the more expertise 
demonstrated by the supervisor on critical tasks, the more positive the reaction to 
performance feedback. 

Personal relationship and demonstrated expertise should, consequently, influence 
teacher mentor roles and principals' abilities to supervise the new teacher leaders. 
While the challenges of establishing new norms of supervision and feedback cannot be 
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understated (given the strength of the autonomy-equality-civility pattern of norms), 
they are surmountable, particularly if addressed at the individual level, focusing on 
relationships and demonstrated expertise. 

In addition to new role development, tinkering with one job affects other jobs. 
Hackman and Oldham (1980) point out that the work of immediate supervisors is 
profoundly affected by changes in the work patterns and authority structures of those 
they supervise. Berg, Freedman, and Freeman (1976) go further, reminding **all 
reformers that increasing one person's satisfaction may not be possible without 
reducing another's" (p. xii). One important influence appears when unions and 
management confront job redesign. When the package of roles and rewards has been 
painstakingly bargained, it is not easily reconstructed (p. xiii). 

Jol) redesign analysis return repeatedly to the challenge redesign poses for the 
assumptions and processes of evaluation and supervision, Cherns (1976), while 
acknowledging that the quality of the work performed improves and the quality of 
employee work experiences, and satisfaction is enhanced by job redesign, also cautions 
that data on output remain mixed. More recent reports concur (Hackman & Oldham, 
1980). Job redesign poses a challenge for organizational policies and practices such as 
training, career development, compensation, and supervision. Small incremental 
changes, often adjustments meant only to make people more comfortable, can neutralize 
the effects of job redesign. Hackman and Oldham call this the "vanishing effect." 
Cherns suggests that the redesign of the supervisor's job is a prerequisite - making 
support for subordinates an integral part of supervisors' responsibilities and refocusing 
the supervisor's attention from the management of subordinates' behaviors to the 
management of the organizational context. 

The impact of teacher job redesign on the work of principals cannot be ignored. If a 
comprehensive career development program that increases teacher scope and criticalncss 
within the school power and decision-making structure is developed, principals will 
serve a far different role in schools -- as heads of school leadership teams, as group 
leaders, or as articulators (Hart, Kauchak, & Stevens, 1986). Some principals, socialized 
when they were the only authority in a school, find this a threatening proposition. 
Others find it invigorating. Whatever the response, teacher job redesign will not take 
place isolated from the work of others. 
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Social Meaning in Work 



Many social and context variables affect people's choices and behavior at work. In job 
redesign research a variety of factors are identified, among them: participation in the 
redesign; the social cues sent and received in the work place; personal characteristics 
and previous career decisions; and group differences. Ample evidence that job redesign 
decisions cannot be made free from the social, context abounds. 

Participation 

One variable affecting attitudes about jobs is participation in the redesign of the work. 
Much of the literature exploring the impact of social context (isolated from objective 
job characteristics) argues that the level of participation in the redesign by those who 
perform the work is an important factor (Strauss, 1977). Participation in the 
development process has also been identified in recent teacher incentive lesearch as a 
powerful moderator of attitudes. For example, participation is credited as a major 
component of early acceptance by teachers of various career ladder designs (Cornett, 
1986; Hart, 1985; Utah Department of Education, 1985; Roscnholtz, in press). 

Other resea chers argue that participation in the redesign in will affect attitudes. Jans 
(1985) states: 

People will tend io become involved in their jobs if they can participate in 
decision-making in the work group and if they are doing work which matches 
their self-images. This requires managers who are willing and able to share 
authority with their subordinates. ... (p. 394) 

However, as an isolated variable, participation has not emerged as a uniformly strong 
influence on long range attitudes about work redesign efforts. Though there may be an 
initial Hawthorne effect, when the nature of the changes are small or when jobs lack 
complexity, researchers observe mixed results from attempts to isolate long term main 
or interaction effects of participation in the design by those who do the work on 
attitudes about work redesign (Griffith, 1985). 
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The salience of the redesign to participants may be an important moderator of ihe 
participation factor (Jans, 1985). For teachers, the restructuring and redistribution of 
tasks and rewards could be of critical importance, lying outside their zone of 
indifference (Hoy & Rees, 1974). Though participation in the design of work should 
not be ignored, other powerful factors in implementation such as task characteristics, 
supervisory behavior, or norms and social meaning may be more powerful moderators 
of long term responses (Hackman & Oldham, 1980; Berman & McLaughlin, 1978). 

Social Cues 

The attitudes of significant others in the work place toward the redesigned work also 
alter responses. This impact is variously identified as social cues, work place norms, 
social meaning, and information processing. While most experimental and field studies 
indicate that task structure and distribution have a greater impact on perceptions, 
researchers often identify social cues as a major influence on satisfaction and 
productivity (Griffin, 1982; Vance & Biddle, 1985), Social attitudes can mold 
perceptions of jobs in isolation of objective features of the work (Adler, Skov, & 
Salvemini, 1985). 

Social information from leaders at the work site is one influence on attitudes. Green 
and Novak (1982), manipulating feedback from supervisors, the design of jobs, and 
leader-member exchange, found that leader behaviors accounted for significant 
variance in attitudes about a redesign effort. 

Because of the influence of supervisor input on work attitudes, the response of faculty 
to a redesign effort might be significantly affected by the behavior and attitudes of 
the principal, regardless of the career ladder plan itself or the participation of teachers 
in designing the new structure. Early comparative case study data in schools support 
this conclusion (Hart, 1986c; Hart & Murphy, 1986), Other teachers also influence 
attitudes in teacher job redesign efforts. The sanctions applied by peers who accuse 
teachers in new roles of "exalting themselves above other teachers" or "kissing up to the 
administration" (Hart, forthcoming, 1986a, 1986b; Malen & Hart, forthcoming), provide 
clear social cues to those who venture to change. 
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Meaning is also influenced by the focus of attention. The impact of studying attitudes 
on attitudes may be a stumbling block to the appropriate evaluation of job redesign 
efforts for teachers. Asking questions about attitudes affecvs them. Social cues also 
confound causality in the measurement of job redesign attitudes (Weiss & llcr, 1981). 

Social information processing raises additional questions for job rec^. The teacher 
incentive effort assumes that rewards valued by teachers and potential teachers can be 
identified and addressed. However, relationships among intrinsic and extrinsic faccors 
(often manipulated by incentive structures) may be muddied. Skinner (1971), and 
others, found that people may identify the rewards they receive as the rewards they 
value. This relationship is inde::>endeiit of fundamental preferences. Teacher reliance 
on intrinsic, relational rewards (Lortie, 1975) could thus be as much a result of the lack 
of sufficient extrinsic rewards (or the interaction between insufficient extrinsic 
rewards and the prevalence of intrinsic rewards) as it is a natural preference for 
relational/intrinsic reinforcement. 

Social interaction research in job redesign adds further support to the suspicion that 
the rewards valued in work are influenced by social cues and previous experience. 
Pfeffer and Lawler (1980) investigated the effe;ts of salary, the availability of job 
alternatives, tenure, and the length of time in the organization on satisfaction and 
intention to leave in a random sample of 4,058 university faculty. Their data affirm 
the relationship between commitment to a job (defined as the decision to remain) and 
the definition of salient rewards congruent with the setting. Social information 
processing theories (Salancik & Pfeffer, 1978) suggest that teachers, once committed to 
remain in the profession, unconsciously rationalize their decision by developing 
attitudes consonant with their behavior. In its strongest form, this phenomenon is 
known as the insufficient justification hypothesis. Consequently, changes in 
opportunity structures may alter values over time and a broad spectrum of rewards for 
teachers should be considered. 

More serious implications of social meaning also arise for those attempting reform, ^n 
the early stages of change, attempts to improve can make things worse. 
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By attempting to improve conditions one is led almost inevitably to a series 
of activities which focus attention on problems, increasing their salience, and 
raising expectations for change and improvement. Both increasing problem 
salience and causing employees to expect change can W^sen satisfaction with 
the present work environment. (Salancik & Pfeffer, 1978, p. 242) 

The attention teaching is receiving contributes to teacher dissatisfaction. 
Personal and Career Interactions 

The relationship between values held by current teachers, different groups of teachers, 
and target recruitment populations further complicates job redesign efforts. Research 
on the interaction between past job experiences and current personality traits led 
Brousseau (1978) to argue that individual personality differences themselves result in 
part fronr. qualitative differences in the work people experience as they move along 
their career paths. 

The relationship between experience and redesigned jobs has other implications for 
recruitment and retention efforts in teaching. For example, more complex individuals 
seek to attain more and find more emotional well-being as a result of their attainment. 
The target population for teacher recruitment, highly qualified and able people, would 
thus be more likely to seek opportunities not valued by others. Many teachers, after 
years committed to their profession, have few available avenues for attainment. Schrag 
(1983) argues that, at 40, a teacher has few options limited to administration, exit, or 
bitterness. The absence of options in the teaching career may be a significant ca:rje of 
stress. Job redesign, aimed specifically at creating a variety of career options, may 
thus hold promise as a direction worthy of attention, 

Career-ba'JCd attitudes and involvement have also been studied. McKelvey and Sekaran 
(1977) worked to develop a career-based theory of job involvement using a sample of 
scientists and engineers. The positive correlates with job involvement they identified 
merit attention from education reformers. Positive organizational factors were 
centralization, opport. nities for advancement in authority and responsibility, open 
communication, autonomy, opportunity to use knowledge and skills, opportunity to 
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grow and Icsrn new skills, and t'-eedom to carry out their ideas. Positive professional 
factors were interest in innovation, challenge building a professional reputation, work 
on difficult and challenging problems, contributions to knowledge, and fun on the job. 
Negative correlates were local orientation and technical orientation. The growth, 
expertise, and status emphasis in job involvement for this population is clear. 
Colloquialism's negative impact is also clear. 

Group Differences 

Groups differ substantially in their responses to features of work. For example, most 
of the statistically significant factors effecting job involvement in the sample of 
engineers and scientists studied by McKelvey and Sekaran (1977) were rooted in 
different subgroups; markedly different factors were important for each subgroup. 
Consequently, assumptions that teachers make up a homogeneous group that will 
respond to features of work uniformly may be flawed. One can question the wisdom 
of adjusting policy decisions about teacher incentive and job redesign solely on the 
basis of attitudinal surveys of the existing teacher population. A target population for 
recruitment may differ substantially from current teachers, and subgroups within 
teaching may also vary in their values. Research on career group differences identifier 
more within group variance than between group variance (McKelvey & Sekaran, 1977), 
and long experience may affect personal preferences more than original inherent 
characteristics (Herman & Hulin, 1972). 

These data raise a serious question for career redesign for teaching - whether the 
career can be structured so that individuals from the target populations will select and 
remain in it. While McKelvey and Sekaran (1977) argue that: ''Managers should 
therefore design jobs with the expectation that different types of employees look for 
different things" (p. 301), it is politically difficult to admit that a policy is designed to 
encourage some people to leave teaching and discourage others from choosing teaching 
as a career. 

The difficulty is amplified when a redesign effort seeks to directly affect a job's 
appeal and motivating potential. Differences in individual preference (O'Reilly & 
Roberts, 1975; Vecchio, 1980) and in previous group membership and socialization (Van 
Maanen, 1978; Van Maanen & Schein, 1979) shape people's work preferences. McKelvey 
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and Sckaran point out that people often choose a job because of its characteristics. 
Those who currently work as teachers chose the job as it is. In a study of student 
teacher orientations toward work and career structures required for a job redesign 
career ladder. Hart and Adan s (1986) found that student teachers may initially resist 
attempts to socialize them into more collegial and autonomous (though not isolated) 
work patterns. If barely socialized recruits resist new patterns of interacting and 
organizing work, seasoned veterans pose a much greater challenge. 

Evidence suggests that the school system selects people who are able to adjust to it. 
Fein (1974) describes the mechanism through which this happens. **Thc combination of 
the worker's choice to remain and management's decision that the worker is acceptable 
initially screens out workers who might find the work dissatisfying" (p, 81). This 
argument suggests that teaching is poorly organized to meet expressed recruitment and 
retention goals. 

Early studies isolating responses of teacher groups to job redesign career ladders affirm 
findings in other settings. For example, Hart (forthcoming) found that highly 
experienced high school teachers were substantially more negative toward all features 
of a job redesign than any other group. Other group differences were apparent; career 
ladder involvement and career st?.gc affected 3-csponses. Career ladder teachers in mid- 
career, elementary school teachers, and teachers involved directly in career ladder work 
were most positive in their overall assessment of opportunities, career ladder teacher 
work, and effects on school-wide performance. 

Teacher group differences arc identified outside the incentives literature as well. 
Applying Schein's (1971a) rationa^^ DeLong (1982) found that teachers differ in their 
career orientations. Describing the needs of rural educators, DeLong (1983) isolated two 
career factors. Factor 1 - managerial competence autonomy, variety, and creativity - 
describes the preferences of teachers more interested in supervising, organizing, and 
creating. DeLong argues that many teachers who find themselves getting bored fall 
into this category. Autonomy was a central theme for this group, and members said 
they were more comfortable with the thought of leaving education. Factor 2 - 
technical competence and security - describes teachers who took their greatest career 
satisfaction in knowing that others saw them as excellent teachers. The dichotomy of 
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appealing features in education targeted by these two groups is striking and again 
emphasizes the difficulties faced by those who attempt to define and design jobs for 
target populations of teachers. 

Roles 

Work role transitions are an important part of job change. If teacher career redesign is 
to be a reality in school settings, then the transitions required by individual teachers 
will be very different from those they now experience. An unfamiliar set of 
boundaries between roles that must be spanned will be created. Career redesign for 
teachers will require that managers and researchers address the adjustments necessary 
for teachers and administrators who must function as boundary spp*nners (Latack, 
1984). The effects of transition on role ambiguity and role overload will need to be 
examined. 

Teachers involved in career development and redesign may be required to invent roles 
and relationships in the school setting as they go along. Current plans often include 
detailed role descriptions and reward structures. However, good evidence that 
organizational change can take place through the role innovative behaviors of new 
incumbents exists in the job redesign literature (Nicholson, 1984; Schein, 1971b). More 
interest and attention should be paid to the dynamic of developing teacher career 
patterns shaped by the early incumbents in new roles. Two issues, identified in role 
transitions research, can form the basis of early inquiries into teaching redesign: the 
amount of discretion to develop new lol^is granted by the school and district; and the 
novelty of behavior and role expectations (Nicholson, 1984). Emerging evidence that 
role innovative behavior is taking place in teacher career ladder plans appears in 
longitudinal case studies (Hart, 1986c). 

The roles of teachers are firmly established by tradition. Changes will require 
considerable effort. Role ambiguity and overload are particular dangers linked with 
work stress and will occur in any redesign effect (See Toffler, 1981). Ambiguity - 
uncertainty about how the job should be done and overload perceptions that the 
job is beyond one's resources and capabilities cause job stress. Latack (1984) argues 
that both these role features, in excess, can require such an investment of personal 
resources in the coping process that the individual finds adjustment difficult. 
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Job redesign often results in both role ambiguity and role overload. Hart (1986b) 
found that promoted teachers often wonder what to do even when given elaborate job 
descriptions, and districts, principals, and faculties often hold unrealistic expectations 
of them. Additionally, career lar*der teachers find themselves in a no man's land 
between administration and teaching that causes considerable personal discomfort. 
Promoted teachers report stress as a result. In one study, only half the promoted 
teachers reapplied for their positions after the first year (Hart, 1986b). 



The Administrative Link 

Policymakers and managers are critical factors in job redesign efforts. Data from the 
implementation of teacher career ladders indicate that state political and education 
leaders, district superintendents, and principals are visible articulators, influencing the 
shape and vigor of change efforts (Malen & Hart, forthcoming). Managers are critical 
actors, capable of crippling a job redesign effort by misinterpreting, changing, or 
quietly opposing its features and assumptions or by Raving before the implementation 
is well established (Berg, Freedman, & Freeman, 1976). 

The leadership link is critical as teachers make sense of an incentive reform's impetus. 
While people rush headlong into a variety of incentive packages, many teachers and 
principals ask what the purpose of the reform is (Hart & Murphy, 1986). Increased 
school performance is difficult to define, and simply acquiring state appropriated 
funds has become an aim in many settings (Malen & Hart, forthcoming). The presence 
of strong, articulate leadership, particularly at the district and school level, is a 
necessary ingredient to combat the propensity to see the implementation of an incentive 
structure as another way to punish, regulate, and control teachers. 

Other administrative pitfalls, isolated during analyses of the early experiments in job 
redesign in industry, emphasize the administrative link. Walton (1974) suggests that 
seven things went awry in field experiments he reviewed: 
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1. Managers failed to follow through on efforts that had heightened the 
expectations of workers. 

2. Managers were simply unwilling to reduce supervision and materially 
increase workers' influence in critical decisions. 

3. Managers failed to reduce turnover to a threshold level (10 percent), leaving 
the requisite bank of necessary skills too depicted for the redesigned and 
enlarged work to be effectively executed. 

4. Managers accepted new appointments, thereby draining the pool of qualified, 
trained successors committed to work redesign. 

5. Managers lost their consultants to other clients. 

6. Managers could not contend with the expansion of work to be performed by 
the relevant work unit. 

7. Managers could not maintain a steady state in the experimental operation 
when pressures developed for greater predictability and certainty and for less 
movement of personnel, more specialization among workers, and close 
supervision. 

Perhaps this emphasis on managers misrepresents the complexity of job redesign 
interaction effects, but it is indicative of the leadership challenges that will be faced 
in schools where incentive plans are implemented. 

The long range staying power of commitment is a critical issue for teachers caught up 
in the reform movement for the last three years. Hart (1986a, 1986b), Hart, Kauchak, 
and Stevens (1986), and Hart and Murphy (1986) found considerable skepticism about 
legislative and societal resolve in career ladder legislation. If teachers perceive the job 
redesign movement as another enthusiasm destined to disappear with the changing tides 
rather than as a serious attempt to address the structure of teacher work and careers 
over time, they will be less likely to invest serious effort into the painful adjustments 
necessary. 



Conclusions 

While work redesign literature offers insight into questions for research on teacher 
incentive structures, it also illuminates pitfalls that lie ahead of any teacher job 
redesign endeavor. 
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Efforts to redesign jobs have not produced results that were generally 
persuasive in validity or consistent in direction, although there are 
tantalizing bits of evidence. . . , which suggest the potential value of the 
approach to both the quality of working life and economic performance. 
Those who wish to experiment should be prepared to make major job changes, 
for it is apparent that to do less is likely to be ineffectual. Moreover, 
evidence also suggests that such experiments are likely to succeed only if (a) 
workers are psychologically ready for it, which is more likely to be true of 
young, affluent, and better educated workers, and (b) the production 
technology lends itself to such change. (Katell, Yankelovich et al. quoted in 
Berg, Freedman, & Freeman, 1976, p. 184) 

Although we want innovative solutions to a perceived crisis in schools, we also want to 
achieve the reformation (not necessarily revolution) in ways congruent with prevailing 
norms and values. This goal may be counter- productive, as well as elusive. As 
Rcnshaw (1986, p. 259) points out: "It may be America's curse or its genius that we 
wish to reform as many things as possible while changing things as little as possible." 
Malen, Murphy, and Hart (forthcoming) argue that an incentive structure should either 
be congruent with existing norms or powerful enough to change them. Change is a 
viable option. However, if rhetoric on teacher incentives blames all failures on teachers 
or the nature of schools, policy makers may be disinclined to invest resources (Staw & 
Ross, 1978). 



The job redesign literature provides a rich overview of the challenges facing teacher 
incentives through job redesign over the next several decades. Several issues should be 
central to policy and research agendas: 

1. The tasks, autonomy, and feedback structures of work can be analyzed for 
their effect on the motivating potential of a job, moderated by individual 
needs for growth, 

2. Any assessment of the quality of work life and the motivating potential of 
job characteristics is affected by the social cues in the immediate work 
environment, totally removed from objective characteristics of the work. 
Consequently, implementation efforts may have only begun when plans move 
into schools. 

3. Meanings - rewards, control, punishment, criticism - are attached to teacher 
incentive programs based on the perceptions and beliefs of the recipients of 
the policy initiative, not on the intentions of those promoting it. 

4. Groups and individuals within teaching can be expected to respond 
differently to features of teacher incentive plans. Not all features will appeal 
equally to all groups; features that some groups find attractive will repulse 
others. This phenomenon of work characteristcis is even more complex ;vhen 
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the recruitment of those currently not selecting teaching as a career is a goal. 
Teachers may be expected to differ on the basis of their experiences, career 
stage, and personal career needs. 

5. Events and interaction patterns at each school, the site of implementation, are 
critical to the actual assessment of any reform plan. Personal relationships 
are strong influences. Additionally, supervisors, teachers, and students will, 
often unwittingly, denigrate features of the reform and promote a vanishing 
effect by translating work into familiar practice. 

6. Any redesign of teaching work will fundamentally alter teacher/principal 
authority and decision making relation:hips. 

7. Any redesign of teaching work will place serious strains on the supervision 
and evaluation technology and structure, on employment/promotion decisions 
and on the supervisory relationship. 

8. The effect of job redesign on school-wide effectiveness will be difficult to 
assess for a long time. Intermediate effects on the career plans of talented 
young teachers, the appeal of reform features to young people entering the 
work force, the retention rates of selected groups of teachers, and the 
accomplishment of school tasks will be easier to assess. Such assessment 
should begin immediately upon implementation. 

9. Stamina, in the form of leadership, articulation, and resolve, is a necessary 
component of job redesign. 

Decades of research and implementation of job redesign reveal the promise of this 
approach for the improvement of work. Data analyses point to enhanced satisfaction 
and job involvement; uncover indivicual and group differences in responses to 
particular job characteristics; reveal dynamics of social interaction in interpretations of 
the meaning of redesign; point to the interaction effects of change reverberating 
throughout an organization; and raise important questions about the resolve necessary 
to mount such a reform. 



Studies elicit cautious optimism toward teacher career redesign. Redesign has potential 
for increasing the appeal of the teaching career for target populations. However, 
teaching redesign is a much more complex and interactive effort than current policies 
suggest. Redesign will take considerably more thoughtful care, leadership, and 
intervention at all levels, particularly at the local school level, than has yet been 
acknowledged. 
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Robert Hatfield 



Reaction to 

Redesigning Careers 
For Current and Future Teachers 



Dr. Hart provides a significant addition to the current educational literature on teacher 
incentives and reward systems. By bringing together sceral key studies from the area 
of task design she highlights issues and questions having Important connotations for the 
incentives concept. The perspective to which Dr. Hart relates these ideas is the Holmes 
and Carnegie proposals for differentiating the teaching staff and creating specific 
career levels. 

My reactions to the paper are focused on four areas, (a) highlighting the key points; (b) 
issues needing further clarification, (c) questions raised by these points; and (d) possible 
con -'Dutions to the design of incentive programs. I will address the potential merits of 
the concept, as described by Dr. Hart, as opposed to critiquing her interpretation of the 
concept, in other words supplementing her effort by further interpreting what appears 
useful. 

The purposes for teacher incentives offered by Bartell (1986) - attraction, retention, 
improvement and enhancement also provide a focus for this discussion. Given 
Barieirs purposes for teacher incentives we seem to be talking about redesigning the 
teacher's job in a way which will make it both more attractive and more effective. 
What we have here then is a set of goals, as stated by Bartell, coupled with a plan for 
achieving these goals described in the Ho'^nes and Carnegie reports. The notion of 
career ladders, lead teachers and/or mw...urs serves as the focus for redesigning the 
teacher's role with the intent of making it more attractive, incr'^asing letention of the 
best teachers, and improving and enhancing the position. Jol redesign literature can 
provide data on how to accomplish this change. This literature, however, also needs to 
be interpreted in the context of current programs, e.g. described by Cornett, 1985; 
Johnson, 1984; and Roscnholtz and Smyli^ 1984. 



Dr. Hatfield is professor of teacher education at Michigan State University. 
He has extensive experience in teaching in secondary schools and higher 
education, and in developing programs for teacher improvement and 
evaluation. His professional interests are in the design of educational practice 
and the conceptual development of the educational process. 
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Cornctt (1985) analyzed career ladder programs and identified a variety of criteria that 
were used for selection, but also indicated that teachers have not been enthused about 
accepting the added responsibilities which are part of most systems. Further, 
experienced teachers were not particularly eager to accept outside assistance from a 
formally appointed master teacher. Johnson's (1984) analysis of merit pay systems 
indicates they may result in increased competitiveness, and less cooperation and 
emphasis on school goals. 

According to Rosenholtz and Smylie (1984) the issue of efficacy is of greater 
impo/tance for teacher motivation than is money. This conclusion would mean better 
professional preparation, greater professional interaction and collegial activity, with 
personal rewards b^'ing sought through recognition for special contributions. Indications 
are fairly common that competitive rewards impede collegiality and task improvement. 

It appears that added r-'>ney and changes in responsibility, under the rubric of career 
ladders and/or mentor teachers, may not be the most viable concept for providing 
teacher incentives. The value of the concepts might be greater if used in some other 
form or context than that initially established. Perhaps this is where job redesign 
literature can make a contribution, to restructure what has been started and provide 
direction for future development. The implementation of career ladder programs, 
however, has started to positively impact on beginning teachers and the improvement of 
professional dialogue. What seems abundantly clear is that teachers are more satisfied 
and excited about their work if perceiving it to be successful and are more receptive to 
innovation and professional dialogue when the work environment is supportive and 
needed resources are provided. 



Key Points 

Job redesign as presented and interpreted by Dr. Hart offers a conceptual perspective, 
with a considerable research base, for developing taskb which enhance teacher 
incentives. This area of study has postulated several important elements integral to the 
successful design and implementation of job changes. Significant elements from this 
presentation can be related to job characteristics and implementation factors for new 
teacher roles. 
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Job Char acteristics 

The analysis of job characteristics takes on a fuller meaning when analyzing them for 
task variety *ask identity, and task significance. These factors provide a broad means 
for analy;:ing and for developing jobs and reflect significant issues for enhancing 
teacher incentives. The literature also deals with tasks from a motivational perspective 
by coupling job tasi<s wit! autonomy and feedback. 

Although variety is one of :he mainstays of career ladder and mentor teacher concepts, 
the ideas of task identity and significance are not given much thrust. The identity and 
significance of tasks represents key elements for giving meaning to a change in roles. 
Without establishing this importance and niche in the organization the tasks can be 
little more than additional work. The degree of autonomy and feedback as 
motivational factors gets some attention in currert practice, but studies on current 
incentive plans indicate that the role itself is perceived as motivational and nothing 
more is needed to clarify the authority one assumes or to enhance the persons 
satisfaction by giving feedback on the job. Emphasizing motivational factors, 
particularly of autonomy and feedback, add a significant qualitative dimension to job 
tasks. These issues represent problem areas for current teachers and teacher leaders. 
These factors provide a basis for designing a job in a manner which considers both the 
task and the motivational effects. Studies of job motivation by Herzberg (1976) and 
Blumberg (1974) reinforce these needs for personal support and feedback. 

What sounds to be very productive is to use the variables identified in these studies to 
actually design a teacher's role. Implicitly, but seldom explicitly described, teachers 
may themselves have an incomplete perspective on their job. Houle (1980) indicates the 
importance of this concept for professional workers, to revise and maintain perspective 
on his/her professional functions and missions, as a significant reason to pursue 
continuing education activities. 
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Implemcnt fltion Factors 



Job redesign studies call for careful planning and include elements for personal 
response, task interdependence, participation, attitudes of significant others, and 
situational constraints. 

Personal and group responses to new roles, as with any new development within a 
bureaucratic institution, are going to be strong factors influencing change. Not all 
teachers, either those not selected or those who are selected for new roles, wil' respond 
to the roles equally or with the same perceptions. Anticipating and planning for these 
differences enhance the potential for successful implementation. Most current career 
ladder and mentor plans are state mandated and generally ignore these ideas. 

Task interdependence among teachers, principals, and other staff with related and 
dependent roles can lead to confusion on the issues of autonomy and collegiality. 
Teachers have long beei* branded as working in isolation and only recently has the 
notion of collegiality become something other than an infrequent term used in the field 
of supervision. Studies in task design have reported the effects and intended 
recipient's perceptions and attitudes toward proposed changes and the need for 
involvement in planning these changes. Here we are addressing an issue which requires 
a change in role and the development of new relationships among persons normally 
functioning in other types of relationships. Effectiveness of these new roles is 
dependent on having the necessary authority, and being able to influence peers to 
function in different ways. This form of relationship is difficult because it is largely 
a result of personality and the level of one's expertise. The effects on other personnel^ 
particularly those whose role will be most affected by these changes, is also important. 
The relationships altered through job redesigns also require organizational support, 
competence to provide the needed skills inherent in the changes, and clear and 
supportive communications with supervisors. 

A further issue, which has already caused many difficulties in states initiating these 
new roles, is one of situational constraints; those conditions of a local nature including 
all the related history, relationships and resources linked to the development of an 
innovation. Connections arc evident between job redesign studies and educational 
innovation studies regarding issues on budgets, available materials, services to be 
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provided to the new position, time allocated, and the physical environment. Task 
design needs to be institutional specific in addressing needs of personnel, individual 
perceptions and responses to the changes, along with general situational constraints, i.e. 
supplies, training, and budget distribution of school resources. 

Collectively these concepts convey a conceptual perspective which gives added meaning 
and direction for the improvement of teacher incentive programs whether or not they 
are in the form of career ladders and mentor teacher programs. 



Issues Needing Further CUrificatioD 

Several issues suggested by this literature need added clarification including teacher 
specialization, organizational culture, the career development concept, and related 
professionjil preparation. 

If the teach^:s role is to be changed it will undoubtedly be in the direction of 
specialized tasks not commonly done by all teachers. This smacks somewhat of earlier 
concepts on differentiated staffing and other attempts to establish alternative 
assignments for teachers. In fact, the way in which teaching has become specialized is 
through creating completely diflerent roles which are separated from regular classroom 
teaching (i.e., counselor, special education teacher, and librarian). In the effort to 
identify specializations, teachers have generally been removed from teaching regular 
students with special education teachers and reading teachers doing specialized 
teaching. But these different assignments have not usually been perceived as career 
advancement or more professionally valuable than a regular assignment so do not fit 
the current career incentives concept. 

Another major issue is the organizational culture of schools and how formal programs 
for career differentiation affect this culture. Enhancing teacher incentives within the 
context of the culture is very apparent from organizational (Fullan et al., 1980) and 
career development (Dalton et al., 1977) literature and from the job redesign literature 
itself. In a direct sense personnel evaluation is linked to an organization's culture and 
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perceptions of the work environment. Yet, this aspect of present teacher incentive 
programs is in conflict with conditions described under job redesign studies. 
Evaluations of career ladder and mentor teacher programs lean more heavily in the 
direction of increased competition, personal goal achievement, and less coUegiality and 
communication. Related to this issue is one of formality, the precisior needed in 
evlauation to identify how incentives will be distributed. Organizational structure 
resulting from this evaluation and labeling process and the morale associated with 
differential staffing and sometimes arbitrary evaluation decisions impact on the entire 
work force and may not be consistent with the needs of a professional worker. This 
aspect of job redesign is central to the studies reported. Describing the tasks, the 
necessary resources and power distribution all need careful articulation and 
compatibility to make job redesign work. Underlying this issue is when performance 
appraisal plans are not based on goals of the schools and, therefore, do not necessarily 
lead to school improvement. There is obviously a close link between the issues for 
implementing changes in tasks and the organizational crlture studies, but in job 
redesign studies the issues seem less visible and comprehensive. These issues are greater 
than logistics being more attitudinal in nature. 

Additional issues addressed in job redesign studies are individual attitudes and 
perceptions about career advancement. Several of the points indicated provide a 
framework for analyzing or designing jobs which might enhance the career concept, i.e. 
autonomy, challenge, learning opportunities, open communication, advancement in 
responsibility, work on difficult problems, and building a professional reputation. 
These conditions constitute a basis for a vvork environment which is both motivational 
and productive but also a basis for career development. 

The advanced preparation necessary for newly developed "olcs has been limited but 
very crucial as one reads studies of mentor teachers (Wagner, 1985) and teacher 
consultants (McDonald, 1980). Newly assigned mentor teachers and teachers who have 
staff improvement assignments have quickly discovered their need to acquire new 
knowledge and skills to becon.e successful. Does this mean that the evaluation process 
for such promotions was inadequate, was misconceived, or that the roles were unclear 
until the individual was put in the new position? Dr. Hart has indicated the latter 
point may be commonplace. Anticipating and planning for these needs would be very 
helpful. 
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Building job descriptions which provide career development opportunities should be 
compatible with the type of work conditions indicated and also encourage the concept 
of career development. However, designing jobs to be motivational and effective doesn't 
mean they also facilitate a career concept. 



Key Questions 

Applying job redesign literature to teacher incentive plans could lead to better teaching 
performance, and as indicated by Hawley (1983), •'Almost every study of teacher 
motivation, job satisfaction, or attrition concludes that the most important thing 
teachers want from their work is intrinsic satisfaction derived from contributions made 
to student achievement** (p. 57). 

An initial question is where and how to use job redesign concepts in creating teacher 
incentive plaas? When considering the Holmes and Carnegie proposals we find the 
creation of roles which are in serious conflict with other leadership roles for teachers 
already in place making part of this question the very concept of whether career 
ladders and mentor teachers represent new jobs and in what context they arc to be 
represented. 

The current status of teacher leaders indicates a large number of teachers serving both 
formal and informal roles within the schools (over 10 percent of the teaching force) 
encompassing a wide variety of responsibilities. But, these roles are in need of being 
reviewed (redesigned) to clarify differences in responsibility as perceived by self, 
peers, and administrators. In a study of these teachers it was found that when 
confronted with defining their place in the school organization teacher leaders quickly 
discovered that they could reform their own role based on job descriptions and 
assignments (Hatfield et al., 1986). There are now a wide range of incentives provided 
to teachers with these leadership positions beyond just the position itself. 

This issue may have greater potential if approached in the manner described by Dalton 
et al. (1977), who have actively investigated the career development of professional and 
technical employees in business organizations and colleges. In these studies it was 
found that an individual may be promoted within the system to perform a well defined 
job or may be highly recognized for certain attributes and contributions in a nonformal 
role. 
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In the job changes currently being implemented (i.e., career ladders and mentor 
teachers) a conflict has arisen in communication among individuals responsible for 
curriculum development and for staff development. This conflict appears to be one of 
organizational structure and authority as much as personal conflicts but should be an 
important factor in designing new roles. 

Another major question concerns how the various educational constituencies are going 
to participate and contribute to building new teaching roles. What decisions are needed 
and which groups will make these decisions? To date additional funding has generally 
been forthcoming from state governments, but in the process many plans have been 
reduced because of cutbacks in funding. 

Issues Related to Designing Teacher Incentive Programs 

My specialty is designing and/or modifying educational practice applied to specific 
settings using a goal-design model and utilizing conceptual and research studies. 
Needed in this design process are the rationale, goals and proceuuml elements necessary 
to carry out the desired practice (Hatfield & Stanard, 1986). 

In this context job redesign literature appears to provide a significant basis for 
developing the procedural elements, but less help in formulating a rationale justifying a 
career ladder, or mentor teacher program. Bartell provides a ztt of potential goals for 
such plans leaving a gap for formulating the rationale. This issue probably needs to be 
achieved through a dialogue among the various educational constituencies. 

In this systematic design process the procedural elements of a particular practice are 
key factors for both identifying related research studies and'constructing the model for 
practice. The redesign literature and studies do suggest potential elements necessary 
for this process. These elements might include job characteristics, relationships, 
personality, and skills. 

The gOJiI for teacher incentives is seen as enhancing the position of the teacher and the 
quality of teaching as one of several factors for improving schools. Other options for 
school improvement include curriculum improvement and effective school studies. If 
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these are the goals then we need to consider the broad dimensions of the issue and how 
to address each for job design and implementation. Dr. Hart's analysis of this body of 
literature will certainly help in furthering the study and implementation of teacher 
incentives. 
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Teaching Incentives: 
Constraint And Variety 



Abstract Approaches to incentives in teaching adopt one of two perspectives. 
The first emphasizes central tendencies in the profession, longstanding 
features of teaching that are difficult to change. The second explores the 
variety within teaching, noting precedents and exemplars for future practice. 
This paper reviews the evidence and arguments marshalled within each 
perspective, takes up the question whether teaching's weak incentives may 
serve a number of adaptive functions, and concludes with suggestions for 
future lines of research or incentives in teaching. 

Two perspectives dominate the literature on incentives in teaching. The first seeks 
truth on average and for the most part, the modal tendencies that characterize teaching, 
the grand patterns, the systemic features of the occupation. The second perspective 
identifies discrepancies and anomalies, the variation around the mean, the exemplary, 
outlying case. 

The first perspective raises few hopes that substantial change is possible. The concept 
of "incentives** suggests variables that can be easily manipulated to produce changes in 
behavior. •'Sticks and carrots" is the familiar phrase. Both policymakers and 
organizational theorists are used to thinking in terms of altering incentives to produce 
changes. But considerable research and commentary in teaching suggest that the 
incentive structure of teaching poses formidable constraints on the prospects for 
reform. Fundamental aspects of teaching, this perspective holds, are essentially 
unalterable, and these aspects corrpose and deeply influence incentives in teaching. 

The second perspective provides a more hopeful approach to the possibilities for 
change. If there are modal tendencies in teaching so too is there variation. Son:e 
communities, some districts, some schools, and some teachers stand out and exemplify 
good practice. The task is to distinguish good from mediocre practice, to abstract 
principles from the success stories, and to spread good works. Although there may be 
constraints, this perspective capitalizes on variety for promising leads and the hope of 
steady, incremental improvement. 
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To provide a balanced assessment of teaching incentives, acquaintance with both 
perspectives is necessary. An understanding of the constraints protects against facile 
solutions and false optimism. By itself, however, this perspective leads into a cul de sac 
of fatalism. An understanding of the possibilities suggested by variety points to ways 
out, grounds hope in concrete instances of good practice and of pitfalls to avoid. 
Constraint and variety, then, form the analytic themes of this essay, the twin speakers 
through which to drive insights about teaching incentives. 



Preliminary Distinctions 

The terms "reward** and ''incentive'* often are used interchangeably in common parlance, 
but within the analytic literature take on more specific meaning. Generally, reward 
conveys a broad meaning, denoting the pleasure, satisfaction, or fulfillment gained 
from an activity or experience. Incentive is conceived as a reward offered or 
exchanged for specific work behavior. An incentive is an anticipated reward that 
directs the action of a worker. Incentives, then, are often conceived as methods or 
tools with which social groups or organizations induce speci^'c behaviors. 

This distinction docs not quite do away with ambiguity. Is incentive a sub-category of 
reward, or, rather, an attribute of a reward, so that under some circumstances any 
reward could become an incentive (Mitchell et al., 1982)? The latter conception seems 
more promising analytically as it avoids the untenable view that some rewards can 
never serve as behavioral incentives. But so defining this relationship opens up a 
wealth of complexity. To determine the conditions under which a reward has incentive 
value requires an understanding of (1) what individuals anticipate will be rewarding; 
and (2) the mechanisms that control the distribution of those rewards. 

The incentive system available to any worker, then, will depend on the motivations he 
brings to the worksetting, and on organizational mechanisms to control reward 
distribution. 

This observation suggests, following Chester Barnard's (1938) class'c formulation, that 
organizations may improve the incentive value of their reward system by altering the 
worker's **state of mind,** and/or the capacity of the organization to offer rewards 
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already perceived as worthwhile. However, work motivation, a "state of mind" 
construct, is a complex matter. Incentives operate not through some simple connection 
between action and reward, but on subjective perceptions regarding cost and reward 
values. Much of the research is experimental and relatively low on ecological validity, 
and there are multiple theories of human motivation (see, e.g., Weiner, 1972). In real- 
world action settings, identifying the play of human motives is exceedingly difficult. 

Assumptions about human motivation are necessary to explanations of work behavior, 
but teaching work takes place primarily within organizations and social groups that 
influence individual behavior through structure and culture. To understand the effects 
of various incentives on teachers requires knowledge and assumptions about individual 
psychological processes, about social and organizational arrangements, and about their 
interaction. 

Incentives influence participation and performance in organizations. Katz and Kahn 
(1978), for example, classify behavior necessary to organisational functioning as (1) 
joining and staying in the system (recruitment, absenteeism, and turnover); (2) 
dependable behavior/role performance (meeting or exceeding quantitative and 
qualitative standards of per(ormance); and (3) innovative and spontaneous 
behavior/role performance beyond role requirements (creativity, professional growth, 
problem-solving, cooperation, etc.). 

These distinctions suggest the targets at which to direct incentives. From a policy 
perspective, the equity implications of incentive systems are also important, the effects 
incentives have on access and opportunity in education. A fundamental principle of 
equ'ty is that each school shouiU receive its fair share of good teachers, a policy goal 
far from realization. Combining these distinctions, then, yields the following targets 
for incentives in teaching: 

the composition of the teacher workforce, as shaped by recruitment and 
retention; 

the distribution of the teacher workforce across states, districts, and schools. 
Teachers are the most critical resource for learning in school, and so mus\ Oe 
fairly distributed; 

the (disposition of the teacher workforce with respect to such process factors 
as performance and effectiveness, commitment and professional growth, 
efficacy and expectations, innovative and problem-solving behavior, and 
others; and 
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the effects of teachers in terms of student learning and other outcomes of 
schooling. 

In the discussicia to follow I will refer in passing to each of these policy goals. 



The Constraint Perspective: Some Realities of Teaching 



Education's Market Structure 

Incentives to attract and motivate teachers, suggests much commentary, are both weak 
and scarce. Consider first an analysis at the sector level. Education is a public 
monopoly: 

... it is not market oriented; it is widely considered to be socially necessary 
and therefore deserving of public protecticn - is, in fact, the captive servant 
of a captive clientele; it is open to a good deal of public scrutiny on issues 
haviag to do with perceived equity, quality, and gouls; it cannot 
unambiguously define its aims or clearly identify technologies that are 
dominant in light of aims that might be specified; its contribution to its 
clientele's life and learning is uncertain and also modest as compared to other 
societal influences; its governance is highly decentralized, yet subject to a 
wide variety of influences so that each unit perceives itself as facing a 
unique configuration of clients and masters. (Pincus, 1974, p. 115) 

You might quarrel with one or another of these observations, but education's market 
situation is self-evident. A healthy dose of capitalist competition, argue Milton 
Friedman and like-minded economists, is the most obvious, direct, and powerful means 
to reshape the incentive structure of teaching. Absent choices, the education system's 
ciftnts - parents, students, community members - cannot exert much influence on a 
large, cumbersome public bureaucracy. How to motivate teachers to adopt promising 
new practices, to be responsive to students, to have high expectations for learning, and 
to display similar desirable behavior? Introduce choice via open enrollment plans, 
vouchers, or tuition tax credits answer market-oriented economists. 

This is not the place to debate these schemes. The point is that one powerful source of 
motivation in many organizations — the opportunity for clients to switch brands, 
parties, services - is largely absent in education. In a monopoly situation, consumers 
cannot **exist;** their only recourse is to complain, and to seek changes (Hirschman, 
1970). Perceptions of decline in educational quality can produce political action of 
various kinds, but schools have developed capacities to resist change while appearing to 
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be responsive. Without competing alternatives, argue some analysts, me prospects for 
in.provement are weak because the spur of competition is missing. 

Teaching and Transce ndent Ideals 

Man searches for meaning in his work, for significance that enobles and commits. 
Private schools attract individuals with deep commitments to particular religious ideals 
and traditions despite lower salaries and fewer resources than most public schools 
provide. Teachers in inner city parochial schools express a sense of mission that knits 
them together into a community of believers (Cusick, 1985). 

The same is true for teachers in Christian academies (Peshkin, 1986), and elite New 
England private schools (Lightfoot, 1983, Chapters V, VI). A community of belief, 
often set over against prevailing cultural beliefs in the larger society, can supply esprit 
and commitment to transcendent ideals that are powerfully motivating. 

The political ideology of the public schools, however, preclud'^- such particularistic 
commitments. The strict separation of church and state in our society means th^.t 
publicly supported schools must be secular in their orientation in order to seivc 
children of diverse creeds and origins. But secular societies fail to supply connection 
to the transcendent ideals and purposes providea by religious institutions. Parochial 
schools typically offer lower wages than public schools but attract teachers who wish to 
live out their religious commitments in communities of like-minded believers. 

Canada offers a setting in which to study these motives because In three of the five 
western provinces public funds are used to support the parochial schools; in the other 
two, the catholic schools are private. Some research (Erickson & Nault, Note 1) 
indicates higher levels of affiliation and commitment among teachers and parents the 
privately funded schools. These schools tend to be at risk financially and to demand 
sacrifices to keep them alive. Consequently, members of the school community feel 
specially needed; they contribute to the survival of the school. 
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Public bureaucracies are restricted in the dedication they can command from their 
employees. Public school teachers may live out a service ideal, but the institution they 
work within tends to be large, impersonal, and secular, features that over time sap 
commitment. By contrast, private schools are mostly small, personal, and value-ladc^ 
institutions, whose clients must volunteer to join. Often, they are beleaguered 
financially and must struggle to attract students and to survive. Their special missions 
compel intense loyalty from those who choose to affiliate, for they are sacrificing much 
for their beliefs. Public schools lack the circumstances to command similar levels of 
dedication from unionized employees working in large bureaucracies. 



Incentives and the Occupational Ethos of Teaching 

A third set of constraints on the employment of incentives rises out of the ethos of the 
profession, ^ . . t>e pattern of orientations and sentiments which is peculiar to teachers 
and which distinguishes them from members of other occupations" (Lortie, 1975, p. viii). 
Dan Lortie has provided the most comprehensive recent analysis and his portrait 
stresses the relative weakness of rewards and incentives in teaching. 

Lottie distinguished extrinsic, intrinsic, and ancillary rewards of leaching. The first 
includes rewards attached to the role that exist independently of role incumbents, 
including salary and benefits, level of prestige, and power over others. The second 
refers to sources oi* satisfaction rising out of the work itself. These are largely 
subjective and will vdry over time and from individual to individual. The third refers 
to objective characteristics of work that may be perceived as rewarding by some, but 
not necessarily all, teachers. An example might be a work schedule that permits easy 
integration of family duties with work responsibilities, a factor likely of greater 
importance to women. His major observations, largely supported by other accounts of 
teaching: 

Psychic rewards assume the greatest importance for teachers, particularly 
rewards derived from interaction with students. Individuals are drawn to 
teaching out of a desire to work with people and to live out an ideal of 
service. Teachers feel most rewarded when ihey "reach" students, have a 
good day, make a lasting impression on youngsters, and produce learning in 
their students. 
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Teachers downplay extrinsic rewards in their self-reports. The ethos of the 
profession supports altruistic motives and provides little warrant for concern 
about wealth, status, or power. However, there are indications that many 
teachers today may be unhappy with these features of the occupation, a point 
taken up below. 

Lortie's data indicate a disjunction between engagement and work 
satisfaction, especially for young men and older single women. The return on 
time and effort devoted to teaching does to warrant the investment, 
producing patterns of disengagement by many career teachers who may turn 
to other interests, or psychologically withdraw from the work. 

The satisfactions of teaching are not easy to come by. Lortie portrays 
teachers as uncertain and anxious about whether they are having effects on 
students. The uncertainties are endemic: teachers must work with conscripts 
in groups and must elicit work from them. Criteria for c^'fectiveness are 
vague, expectations are multiple, often confiicting, and global. Easy entry to 
teaching and the unstaged nature of the career fail to provide structural 
reassurance about competence. 

The task imperatives of teaching - what is necessary to carry out the work - 
are ill-supported by teacher status realities. Teachers must manage groups and 
create an environment for learning, often a delicate accomplishment. Yet 
they control neither the conditions nor the resources of work. Teachers, 
Lortie notes (pp. 165-66), are like theater directors and middle managers 
without comparable control or resources. 

The teaching career has few rewards associated with it. Salaries are front- 
loaded; individuals will reach peak earnings by their late thirties, then 
plateau thereafter. Few advanced positions exist to fulfill ambitions, provide 
variety and challenge, or stimulate growth. Furthermore, teaching has been 
institutionalized as temporary work, with easy entry, exit, and re-entry. 
Career rewards depreciate collegiality and the emergence of leadership among 
teachers: few consider teaching suitable work for a lifetime, and veterans 
possess ambiguous status at best; they are "survivors" in a dubious system. 

The organization within which teachers work has few selective incentives to 
distribute. Schools tend to be "incentive-poor": there are at best only modest 
informal means for rewarding teachers - choice assignments and schedules, 
inservice experiences, some extra pay for extra duties. 

Career and work incentives contribute to the norms of privacy and 
individualism. Teachers protect autonomy in the classroom at the expense of 
colleagucship and professional community. Isolation and its debilitating 
effects is perhaps the most widely noted social features of teaching. 
Teachers become "entrepreneurs of psychic profits" (Lortie's phrase) striving 
to secure rewards from their own students while resisting organizational 
demands that divert them from this quest. 
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This portrait of a profession seems dispiriting enough; a recent update of Lortie's work 
etches the lines yet more deeply. In 1984, a research team revisited Dade County, 
Florida, where Lortie had collected survey data in 1964 for his study. They 
administered the same survey to a large sample of teachers, then compared their results 
to Lortie's (Kottkamp et ah, 1986). They found a substantial increase in the number of 
teachers reporting no satisfaction from extrinsic rewards, a decrease in the numbers 
reporting satisfaction from their status in the community, and an increase in the 
importance of ancillary rewards, particularly the opportunity to have time away 
teaching (vacations, summers). The authors concluded that teachers find their "^vork 
less rewaiding today than teachers did 20 years ago. The features of teaching receiving 
greater emphasis today are the opportunities to get away from the work, not to succeed 
at it. Reviewing these results, Lortie (1986) positb increased "structural strain" in 
teaching: , , tension between the qualifications and self-images cf teachers in large 
school districts, their position in the formal system of governance, and their ability to 
make firm decisions in matters related to their own classroom and students" (p, 571), 

An implication of this occupational analysis is that the accommodations made over the 
decades to teaching's weak rewards have themselves become sturdy features of the 
occupation that are highly resistant to change. Job security in exchange fo: better pay 
and status may be a tolerable bargain for many, a bargain that accountability efforts 
threaten. Task interdependence and collegiality may be low, but teachers have learned 
to guard their constrained autonomy behind the classroom door. The absence of career 
advancement may drive the ambitious out of teaching after a few years, but those who 
like the opportunity to enter, exit, and re-enter easily may not hunger for advanced 
responsibilities. So, although surveys routinely turn up evidence of teacher 
dissatisfaction, many proposals to alter fundamental aspects of teaching such as career 
ladders, merit pay, peer evaluation, team teaching, and others meet with resistance. 
Many teachers have adapted to the constraints in place; on balance, the effort necessary 
to make big changes may not appear worthwhile. 

Dilemmas of the Individual in Public Services 

Public service organizations, argues Michael Lipsky (1980), confront a common set of 
pressures that shape the orientations and work routines of the "street level bureaucrats" 
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who must provide services to large numbers of people. His analysis, like Lortie's, 
locates difficulties in motivating and directing the work of teachers in fundamental 
aspects of the work situation. A selective review of his generalizations will illustrate 
this point of view: 

In human services, chronic resource shortages are the rule, not the exception. 
This may reflect public spending priorities, but the underlying cause is the 
infinitely elastic nature of demand for services. The schools in our century 
have become multi-purpose human service agencies, expected to meet a wide 
and expanding range of needs and problems. Teachers are expected to meet 
the needs of individual students yet confront them in groups of 25 to 30. 
"The fundamental service dilemma," notes Lipsky, . , is how to provide 
individual responses or treatment on a mass basis" (p. 44). Even modest 
reductions in class size strain school budgets as well as society's capacity to 
produce enough teachers. Sarason (1982) refers to the "myth" of class size 
reduction in noting that if tomorrow Congress passed a bill appropriating 
funds to reduce all classes to 20 or fewer students, society could not produce 
enough teachers to meet the demand. Furthermore, the human demr ds on 
teachers are enormous and would continue to be so even if they facea classes 
of 20 rather than 30. Teachers must husband their resources and ration 
services yet these necessary responses to the work situation run counter to the 
ideology of individual needs. This tension between ideals and realities is 
inherent in the situation and deeply influences teachers' capacity to obtain 
rewards from the work of teaching. 

Teachers, like other street-level bureaucrats, pursue conflicting and 
ambiguous goals, many of which cannot be easily measured. Goals such as 
good health, equal justice, and public education are, "more like receding 
horizons than f^xed targets," and the front-line individuals charged with their 
pursuit often have little control over all the factors affecting the outcome. 
The relationship between means and ends is often unclear, provoking a 
restless search for what works, and the existence of multiple goals often 
leaves conflicts of purpose which the teacher must resolve (see, for example, 
Berlak & Bcrlak, 1981; and Lampert, 1985, for accounts of specific dilemmas 
and hov/ teachers manage them). Absent a delimited set of goals with 
corresponding performance indictors and output measures, it is extremely 
difficult to control the work of teaching through incentives. Efforts to 
"manage by results" often divert teaching from what is desirable to wnat is 
measurable, thereby distorting the broader, deeper, and more humane 
purposes of the enterprise. 

Working in schools as in other human service agencies involves a basic 
contradiction: "On the one hand, service is delivered by people to people, 
invoking a model of human interaction, caring, and responsibility. On the 
other hand, service is delivered through a bureaucracy, invoking a model of 
detachment and equal treatment under conditions of resource limitations and 
constraints, making care and responsibility conditional" (Lipsky, p. 71). 
Teachers are caught between often conflicting demands to serve as advocates 
for their students, and to meet responsibilities as subordinate employees in an 
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hierarchical organization. The result often is goal displacement - process 
students rather than educate them; control behavior rather than impart 
knowledge, and so on. Yet the psychic costs, the alienation created by this 
loss of ideals takes a toll on the inner life, corrodes the spirit of the 
individual who loves children, who came to serve, who seeks to hold onto a 
positive image of self. Horace's compromise (Sizer, 1984) is but one example 
of a pervasive pattern in human service work. "The existential problem ... is 
that with any single client [teachers] could interact flexibly and responsively. 
But if they did this with too many clients their capacity to respond flexibly 
would disappear" (p. 99). So teachers must trade quality of service for 
serving more students, a trade no matter how made that must create doubt 
and anxiety. 

Functions of Weak Incentives 



Understand this perspective. Teaching's weak rewards and incentives did not develop 
through accident or inattention. The difficulties in attracting, holding, nourishing, and 
directing a sizable corps of teachers are deeply rooted in structural constraints - a 
public monopoly organized along bureaucratic lines; in historical accommodations to 
the rapid growth of the educational system; in the occupational ethos of teachers; in 
the indeterminacy of means and ends in education and the lack of a firm knowledge 
base; and in the existential realities faced by teachers in their daily work situations. 



Weak incentives arc so persistent and pervasive a feature of teaching as to raise a 
question: Do weak incentives serve any functions in teaching? This appears a peculiar 
question. The usual move is to regard weak incentives as the problem, then search for 
solutions - higher pay, career ladders, improved working conditions, and so on. But, 
this question insinuates, might weak incentives be the solution to certain endemic 
problems in teaching? If so, this helps explain the persistence of weak incentives for 
they simultaneously represent the conditions of teaching and adaptations to those 
conditions. 



To understand the potential functions of weak incentives, a closer look into the 
psychological operation of incentives is necessary. The most familiar image of the 
impact of rewards on behavior is operant conditioning theory, wherein rewards are 
conceived as stimuli evoking responses. Within this framework, goals serve to direct 
behavior: individuals choose a goal then organize their actions to reach it. Humans are 
prospectively rational this theory proposes. Other theorists, however, posit more 
complex cognitive mediation between external incentives and responses. Within this 
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view, people act first, then determine the goals of their act'ons later. "The 
rationalizations developed for particular behavior can affect subsequent behavior by 
their focusing and committing effects" (Pfeffer, 1982, p. 105). People are 
retrospectively rational according to these theories, and construct beliefs and attitudes 
out of reflection about their actions (Weick, 1979). 



Incentives enter the picture because they have a double significance: **The 
informational aspect facilitates an internal perceived locus of causality and perceived 
competence, thus enhancing intrinsic motivation. The controlling aspect facilitates an 
external perceived locus of causality, thus undermining intrinsic motivation and 
promoting extrinsic compliance or defiance" (Deci & Ryan, 1985, p. 64), The incentive 
structure of human action supplies information leading to attributions that influence 
subsequent behavior and attitudes. 



The implications of self-perception or retrospective rationality arguments have been 
developed in tv^o distinct but conceptually related literatures. One treats the 
consequences of engaging in some activity for an insufficient reward (Bem, 1972); the 
other deals with the consequence of overrewarding behavior (Deci & Ryan, 1985; 
Lcpper & Greene, 1978). The fundamental generalizations emerging from these two 
lines of research are the following (Pfeffer, 1982): 

. . . persons who arc induced to engage in some behavior for little or no 
external reward will adjust their attitudes to be more favorable toward the 
intrinsic aspects of the task they are doing. This attitudinal change results 
from a process of rationalizing why they are engaged in the action. In the 
absence of external reward, they rely on internal constructs of positive affect 
and self-motivation to explain th^ir activity, (p. 107) 

And: 

. . . if paying people too little or providing too few external reasons for their 
behavior increases their task interest and job satisfaction, providing too many 
rewards or paying them too much undermines task interest and job 
satisfaction. The argument is that persons confronted with salieni extrinsic 
reasons for their activity will attribute their behavior to these external 
factors and, therefore, have less reason to justify their actions as being the 
result of the intrinsic nature of the task or situation itself, (p. 109; 
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A large body of experimental research has explored both hypotheses, but there has been 
relatively little work in field settings. Nevertheless the implications for the role of 
weak incentives in teaching are suggestive. Two speculations occur; the reader might 
supply others: 



Weak external incentives support the service ideal in teaching, focusing 
teachers on relations with students as the primary source of gratification. 
Given the nature of teaching work, with a premium placed on nurturing, 
caring behavior, this incentive structure is functional. Performance 
contracting or other forms of pay for results might well dehumanize teaching 
work by directing teachers to the pursuit of external rewards at the expense 
of developing caring relations with students. 

Commentators note the tendency for teachers to lower expectalions about 
student achievement, to make "deals,** "treaties," and "bargains" with students 
that exchange behavioral compliance for easy standards and superficial 
engagement in the hard work of learning (see, for example, Sediak et al., 
1986; Powell, Farrer, & Cohen, 1985; and Cusick, 1983). Weak incentives may 
serve as a psychological resource in this process, helping to rationalize the 
gradual loss of ideals while holding onto some self-esteem. Coupled to the 
extreme difficulty of engaging most students most. of the time in real 
learning, weak incentives encourage teachers to adjust perceptions of what 
they can accomplish to the realities of teaching. Weak incentives convey the 
message that only so much is expected of teachers Losing initial ideals from 
one perspective is adapting to the demands of work from another. Weak 
incentives help to justify such adaptations. "How can we be expected to 
accomplish so much if the rewards are so few?" might be the message to self 
that forms over time, serving as a protective, coping mechanism for teachers. 

Other functions of weak incentives rise out of organizational rather than cognitive 
concerns: 

Weak incentives help promote turnover. Turnover is functional in two 
respects. First, human service work is so emotionally demanding that few 
people can sustain it year after year without encountering burn-out or other 
stress reactions. The absence of strong career rewards means that many 
individuals will be short-termers, or will leave for a period then re-enter, or 
will enter late. If teaching featured a strong career line that required 
sustained experience for upward mobility, the psychic toll would be great. 
High turnover allows regular infusions of fresh recruits, a necessity in work 
of this sort. Second, high turnover helps reduce educational expenditures. 
School systems regularly replace senior with junior teachers, saving 
increments on the pay scale. If all entering teachers remained a full 40 
years, the cost implications would be significant, and a graying workforce 
would be less responsive to innovation than an age-mixed workforce. 
Consequently, weak career incentives serve a number of functions. 
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Weak incentives form part of the recruitment bargain of teaching. As 
Parsons (1958) noted, incomes of persons working in the public sector are 
lower but more secur' than those earned in the private sector. Individuals 
attracted to public sector occupations accept the trade-off between the 
amount of money received and the amount of risk entailed. The occupation 
is populated with persons who have accepted this bargain. Consequently, 
incumbents are unlikely to feel enthusiastic about schemes that increase 
income in exchange for greater risk. In this case, it is not the weak incentive 
per se that is functional but its correlate, security. 

Teaching sanctions vliverse interests. Weak incentives allow low commitment 
which in turn frees teacherc to engage in a range of other activities, 
including second jobs (Greer, 1966). In 1982, for example, an NEA teacher 
survey (1982) reported that 19.8 percent of teachers were employed outside 
the school system in the summer, 11. 1 percent during the school year. Many 
individuals in our society may want to blend several lines of work rather 
than submitting to the demands of a single occupation. Teachers own small 
businesses, sell real estate, tend bar, run summer camps. These secondary jobs 
provide income, diversity in work, and connections in the community. 
Teaching's weak incentives tacitly sanction such combinations. Teaching may 
attract individuals who wish to avoid narrow, intense work commitments in 
favor of occupational diversity, or encourage adaptation in this direction 
among those who decide late to stay on. In either case, such individuals arc 
likely to resist calls for greater commitment to teaching because they have 
struck a different bargain, one predicated on low commitment. Of course, 
teaching does not preclude single-minded dedication, and many make this 
choice; but neither does teaching demand it. 

Schools, according to a prevailing popular metaphor, are loosely coupled 
organizations (Weick, 1976). Control and coordination of work are weak 
despite the outward trappings of bureaucracy. In organizations featuring 
poorly understood technology, little evaluation of work, and weak market 
mechanisms, formal structure and processes are not coupled to work 
performance, and this is useful: it permits the work to get done according to 
the localized judgments of those doing the work, while presenting to the 
outside world the appearance of rational control (Meyer & Rowan, 1977). If 
teachers are in the best position to interpret and respond to the needs of 
students, then the fact that teachers are beyond the reach of organizational 
controls may benefit students because control mechanisms, including those 
that are incentive-based, reduce and otherwise distort the scope of caring and 
responsiveness. Teachers, as both Lortie and Lipsky argue, must manage a set 
of ambiguous, conflicting purposes none of which can be ignored entirely. 
Strong external controls tend to be reductionist and to oversimplify the 
complexities of teaching work. Teaching's weak incentive structure leaves 
teachers unsupported but provides considerable room for creative subversion 
of bureaucratic rules and regulations at least some of which get in the way 
of good teaching. 
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These arguments are highly speculative. They serve to illustrate, not to exhaust, the 
possibility that teaching's weak incentives may over time have come to serve adaptive 
functions, perhaps even to have emerged as a common definition of the problems in 
teaching and has le^l to a variety of policies designed to improve the rewards of 
teaching. This concern has overshadowed the possibility that weak incentives serve a 
series of adaptive functions and are complexly interrelated with other features of 
teaching. "Adaptive" and "functional" do not equal "desirable," of course. Some of the 
adaptations are pathological in terms of student well being and the longer term 
interests of teachers. With others, it is not so clear. However, this perspective argues 
that changing fundamental features of teaching, even those that appear pathological, 
may be considerably more difficult than the reform rhetoric would lea( one to believe. 
Furthermore, the uses of weak incentives are but one aspect of the broa Jer theme that 
fundamental constraints rooted in the nature of teaching work, in the development of 
the occupation, and in the sentiments of teachers restrict the possibilities for directing 
teaching work through manipulation of incentives. To understand the possibilities for 
progress, we must turn to the second broad perspective. 



Variety as Possibility: The Search for Exemplars 

If teaching on average features weak incentives, there is also considerabl variation in 
the educational system. How rewarding teaching is depends on characteristics of 
teachers, including their gender, race, age, social background and other factors, and on 
the situations within which they teach. Much current literature identifies school-level 
characteristics that influence the satisfactions of teaching and more recently interest 
has also emerged in district-level factors. 

A review of evidence from this perspective can be divided according to a widely 
recognized distinction in response to the question, "What do people want from their 
jobs?" Responses tend to break into two sets of factors: those related to satisfaction, 
happiness, and fulfillment, and those related to dissatisfaction and unhappiness. The 
first have to do with the work itself - tasks, events indicating success in performance, 
possibilities for professional growth. The second have to do with the conditions that 
surround the jobs, including physical working setting, interpersonal relations, salary, 
job security, policies and regulations, etc. When this second set of factors falls below 
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acceptable levels, job dissatisfaction ensues. However, the reverse is not true. Optimal 
external conditions will not by themselves produce positive attitudes. Human need for 
challenge, self-actualization, und competence stem from the experience of work itself 
and the intrinsic rewards associated with that work. But the foundation for 
fulfillment of such needs is associated with surrounding factors such as fair 
compensation, working conditions, administrative practices, etc. Herzberg et al. (1959) 
label these factors ''hygiene" and ''motivation," to distinguish basic health needs from 
the higher needs for self-realization and growth. 



Establishi ng the Foundation: Attracting and Retaining Teachers 



The simplest, most direct policy variable to manipulate in attracting teachers is salary. 
Research indicates teacher supply is responsive to salary differentials and a number of 
generalizations are evident: 

Despite school finance reform efforts in many states there arc 
still substantial inter-district disparities in educational expenditures. Odden 
(1986) cites a number of studies indicating large differences by district in 
overall per pupil expenditures, class sizes, teacher-administrator ratios, 
percentage of teachers with a master's degree, teacher salary, books-and- 
materials expenditures per pupil, and other measures. To fully interpret such 
discrepancies requires an accounting of variations in cost across districts, but 
even after such adjustments inequities are likely. Local capacity and 
preference to support education will exert a strong influence on a district's 
ability to attract and retain teaching talent. State equalization measures are 
in place in many states but inequities arc still large. 

Some evidence (Turner et al., 1986) indicates that salary incentive to attract 
teachers with master's degrees has modest effects on student achievement. 
However, a district's ability to provide such incentives is a function of (1) 
median family income, and (2) economies of scale based on district size. 
Large districts can achieve economies by increasing pupils per teacher, then 
use the savings for salary incentives. Small rural districts do not have this 
option. 

Recent reviews of compensation in teaching (Ferris & Winkler, 1986; Stern, 
forthcoming) indicate that aggregate teacher supply is positively related to 
salary levels in teaching and negatively related to salary levels in alternative 
occupations. The most comprehensive study, conducted on a sample of 
teachers in Britain (Zabalza, 1979) found that a 10 percent increase in 
relative salary would bring about a 21 percent increase in female entrants 
and a 36 percent increase in male entrants to teaching. 
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The amount of income individuals must forego in order to teach 
varies by field. One study (Levin, 1985) for example, reports that in 1981-82, 
undergraduates majoring in humanities or the social sciences had to give up 
$1,100-$1,300 of income in selecting teaching over positions in business and 
industry. Chemistry and computer science majors, however, had to forego 
$8,500, and physics majors $10,600. Shortages in fields such as math and 
science extend back decades and obviously are related to such wage 
differentials. 

Higher salaries also are likely to produce higher SAT scores 
among recruits. One study (Manski, 1985) found that setting a minimum SAT 
score (verbal plus math) at 1,000 would require raising teachers' salaries 
approximately $90 per week (in 1979 dollars), if the fraction of high school 
graduates who eventually enter teaching were to be held constant. SAT 
scores are not a proxy for teacher quality, but academic ability is at least a 
desideratum in teaching. 

Wage differentials affect teacher mobility between districts. 
Higher wages decrease the probability that teachers will leave (Eberts & 
Stone, 1984), other factors being equal. 

Wage differentials contribute to teachers' decisions to leave 
teaching. Teachers are influenced by what they are making rcUtive to what 
they can make in other fields; the wider the perceived difference, the greater 
the likelihood teachers will exit for other work (Eberts & Stone, 1984). 

Racially isolated inner city schools have particular difficulty attracting and 
holding onto teachers due to a range of nonmonetary factors related to 
working conditions. Efforts to offset poor working conditions with monetary 
incentives have been only marginally successful. "Combat pay" tends :o 
attract young, inexperienced teachers from nearby schools, only marginally 
improves turnover, and does little for instructional quality (Bruno, 1986). 

Economists argue that teacher salaries are **hedonic wages'* that reflect characteristics 
of individuals and jobs (Rosen, 1974). That is, teachers respond to a mix of salary, 
working conditions, and other job characteristics. Teachers may be willing to trade 
salary for other benefits such as small class sizes, motivated students, and pleasant 
surroundings. Unfortunately, these factors often seem to cluster. Some districts offer 
higher wages and better working conditions, others offer neither. There is little firm 
evidence based on teacher behavior to indicate how teachers make trades among these 
pecuniary and nonpecuniary factors, but survey and interview data reveal sources of 
teacher dissatisfaction that vary across districts and schools: 

In a recent national survey (Metropolitan Life, 1985) a substantial percentage 
of teachers reported as less than adequate such resources as: administrative 
support (18 percent); people responsible for discipline (25 percent); guidance 
counselors (38 percent); and teacher's aides (43 percent). , Not surprisingly, the 
percentages of teachers reporting unsatisfactory conditions are highly 
associated with the wc .th O/ the school district within the state. 
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A survey of California teachers (Koppich, Gerritz, & Guthrie, 1985) finds 
that: 27 percent of teachers say they have insufficient textbooks and other 
instructional materials; 10 percent report having too few desks and chairs for 
students; 20 percent say they do not have access to audio-visual equipment; 
and class sice reductions headed the write-in responses (see also McLaughlin 
et al., 1986), an understandable complaint in that California has the largest 
teacher-pupil ratio in the country. 

A survey of New Jersey teachers (Eagleton Institute, 1986) produced results 
some^yhat different from thost in California, These teachers were most 
dissatisfied with the amount of paperwork, administrative duties, and time 
spent on nonteaching responsibilities. They also objected to low salaries and 
to their lack of voice in school policymaking. 

Two other teacher r>urveys emphasize the large discrepancies that exist 
between teachers' desired vs. their actual involvement in school decision- 
making. The 1986 Metropolitan Life Survey of the American Teacher 
revealed that 97 percent of teachers surveyed agreed that school districts 
should have a team approach to school management involving teachers, but 
only 50 percent of teachers reported this as the reality (p. 50). Another 
recent survey (Bacharach, 1986) found that large numbers of teachers report 
little involvement in such matters as hiring staff, establishing testing or 
grading policiej, setting expenditure priorities, developing a student 
discipline code, selecting texts, planning staff development, or evaluating 
teaching. Teachers vary in their desire to have greater authority over such 
matters, but in many schools, teachers apparently have little opportunity to 
exercise control over some central aspects of teaching. (These findings are 
drawn from a draft report by Samuel Bacharach and associates titled ''The 
Learning Workplace: The Conditions and Resources of Teaching.** 
Washington: National Education Associaiton, April, 1986.) 

These salary and working condition factors influence recruitment, retention, mobility, 
and job satisfaction in teaching, but act only as the foundation on which to build 
organizations thai support teacher growth, competence, and commitment. Subtle factors 
involving both the hard S's - strategy, structures, and systems - and the soft S's - 
style, skill, and superordinate goals - combine to produce work settings that motivate 
and effectively direct teacher work. (This analysis draws from an unpublished paper 
by Phil Schlechty titled "Schools for the 21st Century: The Conditions for invention," 
delivered at a conference at Stanford University, November 4, 1986.) To these factors 
we turn next. 
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Motivatin g and Directing the Work of Teaching 

Tea'^hcrs derive their deepest satisfactions in teaching from their work with students. 
Consequently, creating conditions in which teachers can be successful provides direct 
benefits to both teachers and students. If the psychic rewards of teaching are most 
potent, then it follows that measures tc improve psychic rewards should receive top 
priority. The better teachers are ai their work, the more rewarding they find teaching, 
and the more likely they are to devote effort to teaching and to remain committed to it. 

These notions come together in a concept that has begun to receive ^ Mention in the 
research on teaching. Teacher efficacy, the individual's perceived expectancy of 
obtaining valued outcomes through personal effort, is associated with student 
achievement (Ashton & Webb, 1986), and is itself influenced by organizational factors 
(Fuller et al., .>82). Teachers' sense of efficacy varies individual to individual but is 
systematically related to school-level factors. A recent survey study of a larg.^ S'imple 
of elementary teachers begins to suggest what factors arc involved, and is worth 
summarizing. (These findings are reported in draft chapters for a book by Susan 
Rosenholtz, tentatively titled The Organizational Context of Teaching , forthcoming 
from Longman Press in New York.) 

This study collected survey data from over 800 elementary teachers in 78 schools in 
order to examine how school organizational factors influence teachers' commitment to 
teaching. The study proposed that in schools where teachers could acquire skills 
necessary to good teaching, felt effective in helping students learn, and felt rewarded 
for their efforts, they would also develop high commitment to teaching as evidenced by 
positive attitudes, low absenteeism, and little desire to leave teaching. Dramatic school- 
level differences emerged, related strongly to a number of organizational processes. In 
schools that support teachers and build their sense of efficacy: 

There is an emphasis on goal-setting and on developing consensus on values - 
what the school stands for, what **we*re trying to achieve." 

Goal consensus is the outcome of frequent talk among faculty and with the 
principal about instruction. Teachers get together frequently - before, 
during, and after school - to talk. The principal facilitates the process 
through scheduling, faculty meetings, inservice activities, etc. 
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Teachers collaborate frequently. They observe one another, share materials, 
work on curriculum together, and plan for the future. Crucial to this 
collaboration is the social meaning of help-giving and help-seeking. In 
collaborative schools, asking for and providing help is the norm modeled by 
the principal and experienced by teachers. In isolauJ schools, help-seeking is 
construed as a sign of v/eakness or inadequacy; teachers learn not to ask for 
fear of being stigmatized as incompetent. 

Teachers' learning opportunities are frequent, valuable, and associated with 
shaied goals, regular feedback and evaluation, and norms of colleagueship. 

Principals are crucial to healthy school cultures. Through their activities and 
interactions with teachers they foster goaPconsensus; model openness, 
collaborative behavior, and recripocity; buffer teachers from intrusions such 
as the loudspeaker: establish student discipline procedures so that faculty can 
concentrate on teaching rather than behavior management; evaluate teachers 
and arrange for feedback directly and through experienced teachers; 
encourage the emergence of instructional leadership via delegation to lead 
teachers; and hire teachers who share a collaborative orientation to teaching. 

In such schools, teachers are more likely to develop attitudes conducive to effective 
teaching: 



Teachers gain in certainty about their ability to produce academic 
achievement in students. They develop self-esteem that is tied to successful 
teaching of skills and knowledge. 

Tt;achers believe that learning tc teach takes a long time, that teachi.:g 
cannot be mastered simply, that they must continue to work on their craft 
ana to improve year by year; 

Teachers emphasize individual learning differences among children and the 
need to respond to such differences. If children fail to learn, teachers search 
for new strategies rather than "blame the victims.** 

Teachers believe that teacning is a collective not an individual endeavor; 
they believe ^ help-giving and seeking, and value ideas from colleagues. 

Teachers identify learning as the acquisition of skills not the unfolding of 
innate abilities. They believe learners are made, not born. 

Teachers associate excellence in teaching more strongly with producing 
academic achievement in students rather th'^n with a range of general, 
diffuse developmental goals. 

Teachers are more willing to "buck the system" in cases where policies 
conflict with their best professional judgment. Teachers do not feel 
powerless in the face of bureaucratic constraints. 
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Roscnholtz' research further reveals that collaborative schools had lower rates of 
teacher absenteeism and /oduced higher standardized test scores in reading and math 
over a three year period. Finally, neither the size nor the socioeconomic status of the 
school predicted healthy teacning cultures. They were equally prevalent (or equally 
rare) across the range of communities, a surprising, but heartening finding. No reason, 
it appears, why all schools might not begin moving in this direction. 

Judith Little and her colleagues have built an impressive body of e^^hnographic research 
that complements and fills out this portrait of healthy teaching cultures in schools 
(Little, forthcoming; 1982; 1981; Little et al., 1986; Bird & Little, 1986). This work 
focuses on scnool-wide processes that produce shared norms and work orientations. 
Most critical are the norms of collegiality, an expectation for shared work within a 
school, and of continuous improvement, an expectation for ongoing analysis, evaluation, 
and experimentation. Careful observations in more or less successful schools (based on 
school-wide test scores over several years plus nominations) revealed a number of 
"critical practices of adaptability" (Little, 1982); 

Teachers engage in frequent, continuous, and increasingly concrete and 
precise talk about teaching practice. ... By such talk teachers build up a 
shared language adequate to the complexity of teaching . . . 

Teachers are frequently observed an^ provided with useful (if potentially 
frightening) critiques of their teaching. Such observation and feedback 
provide shared referents for the shared language of teaching. 

TeriChers pl3"i, design^ research, evaluate, and prepare teaching materials 
together. ... By joint work on materials, teachers share the considerable 
burden of development required by long-term improvement, confirm their 
emerging understanding of their approach, and make rising standards for 
their work attainable by them and by their students. 

Teachers teach each other the practice of teaching. In the most adaptable 
schools, most staff, at one time or another, on some topic or task, are 
permitted and encouraged to play the role of instructor for others, (p. 331) 

These practices do not develop by accident. Organizational structures and processes 
encourage and insist on such behavior. Principals, once again, are critical. They 
model such behavior themselves, supply resources to teachers, set up routines and 
expectations, and create organizational arrangements that facilitate collegiality and 
reduce tracher isolation. 
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In her recent work, Little has begun exploring how district-level processes contribute to 
the emergence of teacher leadership (see Little et al., 1986). Teamwork among teachers 
is quite fragile in many schools and often fails to survive turnover of key actors such 
as the principal or lead teachers. Consequently, actions at higher levels within the 
system are necessary to the institutionalization of work norms and patterns that support 
collaboration. The superintendent's actions are critical. She proposes and champions 
collaborative arrangements, personally attends critical planning meetings, holds 
principals to expectations, allocates resources, and models collaborative behavior for 
management. Specific support factors such as mutual time for planning and training 
for key personnel are important as are formal roles and staffing patterns to support 
various forms of teamwork. 

The image of a successful -school rising out of this work fits well with many of the 
generalizations from the effective schools literature (see Purkcy & Smith, 1982; Rutter, 
1^83; and Rosenholtz, 1985 for reviews). This literature emphasizes that "good schools" 
are tightly coupled: there is consensus among faculty on goals; there are procedures to 
measure and track goal attainment; expectations for achievement are high; and 
curriculum is well coordinated. To achieve these desirable features require 
collaboration among teachers, regular feedback and evaluation, and precision in the 
shared language of teaching. In such schools, teachers' sense of efficacy is high, and 
consequently they feel rewarded in their work. The ambiguities, uncertainties, and 
loose coupling that the constraint perspective suggests are widespread seem to be 
substantially reduced in some schools, making the work of teaching more satisfying, 
more rewarding, and more effective. But, most commentators agree, there are not 
enough such schools. They seem to be the exception, not the rule, ani so we return to 
the original insights about teaching and its constraints. 
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Teachlns Incentives: An Agenda for the Future 



In their now sacred text, Peters and Waterman (1982) cite philosopher Ernest Becker's 
argument that man is driven by an essential dualism: to be part of something, and to 
stick out, to be a conforming member of a winning team and to be a star in his own 
right. Schools, like other work organizations, must meet both these needs if teachers 
are to be satisfied and productive workers. It is just this simple. And just this 
difficult. 

Future research on incentives in teaching might take up any number of topics, but I 
want to propose three areas for further inquiry; incentives and school effectiveness; the 
relationship between accountability and teaching incentives; and the equity 
implications of incentives. 

Incentives and School Effectiveness 

The work of Rosenholtz and Little is valuable because it establishes connections 
between the social psychological processes contributing to teachers' efficacy and the 
socio-cultural characteristics of schools as teacher worksettings. This review has 
emphasized that cultural characteristics of schools contribute to schooling outcomes 
directly and through effects on teaching's intrinsic rewards. Such features of schools 
are in principle alterable, are widely if not abundantly present, and constitute a prime 
locus for future research. 

Inquiry to date on effective schools, however, has been a mixed blessing. The research 
has begun to identify alterable features of schools that contribue to student 
achievement, but in translation for use has led to new orthodoxi es rather than flexible 
guidcines for practice. Future work must begin to differentiate and refine our 
conceptions of good schools to avoid the "list logic" (Barth, 1986) that dominates current 
thinking. 

First, research must take up differences among elementary, middle, and secondary 
schools. Elementary schools differ considerably from high schools in their 
organizational properties. For example, they tend to be smaller, less specialized by 
subject matter and department, and to possess a more captive student clientele. Women 
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make up the majority of elementary faculty, while high school faculties are more 
evenly divided by gender. These and other differences may influence systematically 
the character of school effectiveness, and the deployment of incentives. 

Second, research must view schools in a community context. Communities vary along a 
variety of dimensions including wealth, socioeconomic status, racial composition, and 
location (i.e.g, urban, suburban, rural). Schools must be responsive to their 
communities, but there are few indications how such responsiveness influences school 
effectiveness. Conceptions of school effectiveness must begin to take account of the fit 
between schools and communities rather than viewing schools as context-free, generic 
institutions. 

Third, research might begin to identify differences among similar schools that are 
effective, in order to illustrate that no single formula or recipe underlies the creation 
and maintenance of a good school. Portraiture as a social science genre is relatively 
new, but Lightfoot (1983) among others already has made contributions. Such work 
might start with a set of common prescriptions or ingredients, then reveal how very 
differently these are enacted in particular schools. 

Finally, future work must portray schools as dynamic organizations undergoing cycles 
of growth, decay, and regeneration rather than as static entities comprised of 
properties. **How do good schools become so?\ and, "How do they remain so?** must 
receive the same attention as, **What characterizes effective schools?** We must, in short, 
begin to produce a film library of good schools, not just albums of snapshots. 



Accountability and Teaching Incentive s 

The prevailing thrust of much policy-driven change is to legislate better teaching. This 
takes the form of more regulaMon, more tests, more curriculum specifications, more 
reporting requirements for teachers, in short, more externa! accountability. Such an 
approach attempts to improve school effectiveness by prescribing the goals of schooling 
and translating them into measurable results. Goal clarity and high expectations are 
certainly desirable as the school effectiveness literature testifies, but a single-minded 
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emphasis on accountability is not likely to inspire teachers. In fact, our best teachers 
may find external controls most burdensome and diverting (Darling-Hammond, 1984), 
and some interesting experimental evidence suggests the costs of heavy-handed 
accountability. 



Edward Deci anu his colleagues hypothesized that when teachers are placed in highly 
controlling environments that reduce their autonomy and emphasize conformity to 
external rewards and punishments, they will in turn become more controlling with 
students. They tested this hypothesis by asking 40 people to instruct a group of 
students in solving puzzles (Deci & Ryan, 1985): 

iwcsults . . . revealed that teachers in the performance-standards condition 
made twice as many utterances, spent twice as much time talking, and 
allowed students to work alone much less than did the no-standards teachers. 
They also gave three times as many directives, made three times as many 
should-type statements, and asked twice as many controlling questions as did 
the no-standards teachers. Further, the performance-standard teachers were 
rated as being more demanding and controlling, as giving students less choice 
and less time to work alone, and as being less effective in promoting 
conceptual learning, than the no-standards teachers. Finally, the raters 
indie .d that they would prefer to be taught by ;he no-standards teachers. 



Other experimental research supports this study, but the results are more eye-opening 
than definitive. The description ol controlling teachers sound remarkably like the 
portrayal of classroom life in John Goodlad's recent study (1984). Deci goes on to point 
out other sources of controlling behavior in teachers, including rowdy, disruptive 
students, but the implications are clear. If we genuinely expect teachers to encourage 
creativity, higher order reasoning, and autonomy in students, then placing them in 
regulated environments will be a disaster. 

There appears two extremes to avoid. One is direction without support, where goals are 
specifier and accountability mechanisms put in place but teachers are treated as low- 
level bureaucrats expected to carry out orders. This is not what the effective schools 
literature recommends, yet it is what alot of educational policy looks like today. The 
other extreme is support without direction, where teachers are given freedom to 
experiment bui little guidance about goals. This was the drift in the sixties with the 
cafeteria-style curriculum and the tacit sanctioning of treaties, deals, and bargains 
between teachers and students. Peters and Waterman conclude their book with a 
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chapter on the "simultaneous loose-tight properties'* of effective compani<;s. This is the 
elusive mix in organizational cultures of shared values, constant, swift feedback on 
results, and attention to the client, coupled to considerable autonomy and innovation 
from the rank and file worker. School environments that get this mix right empower 
teachers while reducing their anxiety and uncertainty about results. 

Little research has been done on how accountability mechanisms affect teachers. 
Experiments of the sort carried out by Deci are suggestive, but are low on ecological 
validity. It is important to understand the circumstances in which common 
accountability mechanisms serve as disincentives for teachers. A useful line of 
research, then, would explore the effects of accountability and control procedures 
on teachers* motivation, morale, and effectiveness. Field , studies might draw on the 
hypotheses and concepts derived from the psychological literature on rewards and 
incentives. 



Equity an d Teaching Incentives 

Teaching incentives have equity implications. The distribution of incentives that 
affect teacher recruitment, retention, and effectiveness is critical to educational equity. 
The current system is inequitable at every level: between states, between districts 
within states, and often between schools within districts. Where a student lives predicts 
the quality of education he receives; where a teacher teaches predicts the quality of 
teacher worklifc. Consequently, research must attend to the distribution and 
redistribution of incentives. 

Research on incentives can attend to equity in several ways. One is to study the 
equity-reJated consequences of incentive-based policy. If, for example, states allocate 
funds for teacher salaries, merit pay, career ladders, or similar programs, follow-up 
studies should determine whether the state formulas v/iden, narrow, or hold constant 
salary disparities across districts. Efforts should be made to ensure that the rich do not 
get richer while the poor get poorer or stay t^e same. 
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A second priority would be to initiate and study interventions that mix pecuniary and 
nonpecuniary incentives for attracting teachers to hard-to-staff schools. Policy to date 
has not been especiallyinnovative in this regard. Combat pay and various categorical 
program monies have not proven effective. Clearly, special measures must be initiated 
to encourage teaching in inner city and rurally isolated schools. Bonus pay may be part 
of the solution, but only in combination with attention to school resources, structures, 
and cultures. Research might evalaate various schemes, and attempt to understand how 
teachers trade off such factors as salary increases, reduced class size, fewer classes and 
more time for planning, access to better teaching resources and materials, improvements 
in the physical plant, increased autonomy, and other teaching ''valuables." 

There is a tendency to think of incentives in simplistic terms as directives with rewards 
attached to them. Yet the concept of incentives is useful because it encourages 
policymakers to attend to the people -- teachers mostly - who must carry out policies. 
But as this review has attempted to illustrate, the interplay of incentives, motivation, 
and behavior - both individual and collective - is quite complex. There are no simple 
ways to improve teaching through manipulation of incentives. The incentive structure 
of teaching is difficult to change on a large scale basis. But there are somepromising 
leads in the research literature and "omc exemplars to follow. Thinking about 
incentives can help improve effectiveness, accountability, and equity in teaching. 
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Elizabeth A. Ashburn Reaction to 

Teaching Incentives: Constraint And Variety 



Gary Sykes has presented an impressive paper. The theory and research have been 
presented in a way that can both clarify and inform our thinking about policy 
development and inquiry. It is an honor for me to comment on his work. 

The first thing I will talk about is what I found particularly helpful in Gary's paper. I 
then have three concerns about his perspective, and finally, four questions which 
developed from my reading of his paper and which I think are important to examine. 

The first helpful notion is the organization of the incentives literature by the labels 
"constraints and variation." He used the words in his discussion today - a "tragic 
vision of teaching." The first part of his paper presents this tragic vision. I read that 
first part on the plane coming out here and I thought, "Well, he's cuvered all the 
literature on this and maybe I ought to just leave the paper on the plane and jo home, 
give up. There is nothing that can be done through incentives to help *he teaching 
profession." But the second part, the discussion about variation, was very uplifting. 
This perspective says, "Let's look for the successful examples of incentives that wc can 
use as models." When I got through the end of that, I was not sure exactly what I was 
supposed to do with that. Still, I think the concepts could be very helpful in developing 
policy and programs. Our research tradition typically points toward the mean, the 
average, the probable. What Sykes is telling us to do is look at the exception, the 
variant, the possible. 

Secondly, I think the paper lays out a broad review of what literature suggests are the 
constraints on incentives, the possibilities for incentives, and the dynamics of 
incentives. His paper is very impressive in this respect. He has taken a complex 
subject which could easily be treated in a superficial manner, and he has explained the 
complexities of it and referrec" us to the various bodies of knowledge undergirding 
those complexities. 



Elizabeth Ashborn is Director of Research and Director of the iiRIC 
Clearinghouse on Teacher Education at the American Association of Colleges 
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A third helpful aspect of the paper is the use of the language and literature of business 
and managcmcat. What do we know about incentives from private sector management 
practices and the research about these practices? We need to pay more attention to that 
aspect of research knowledge and to use what is appropriate for school settings. We are 
naive, I think, in the education profession about some of these things that would be 
very practical and useful to us. 

One caution, however, about this transfer of knowledge: comparing the education 
system to the private sector can be taken too far. Our bottom line is not profit or even 
productivity in the usual business sense. Sykes referred to an experiment in induiUry 
which linked salary to productivity. The application of this principle to our teachers 
and children could produce some real difficulties. I would be concerned about 
unintended consequences of a teacher reward system focused principally on student 
productivity as defined by gains in scores on standardized achievement tests. 

Another helpful idea is that weak incentives serve major functions in the social and 
organizational structure of education. Gary mentioned to me before his presentation 
that this was the best idea he had. I agree. It helps us to clarify a complex 
phenomenon. We need to make sure we understand the problem of incentives in 
context. That weak incentives probably do serve some important functions — and 
Sykes argues cogently that they do helps us think about whether the incentives we 
propose as solutions are really going to provide solutions. 

Another helpful aspect of Sykes' paper is to point out the effects of external, top-down 
controls. Research shows us that when teachers are in very controlling environments, 
they become very controlling themselves. We need to have more discussion of that in 
the dynamics of incentives. How incentives are developed and implemented and what 
role teachers play In that process will have a significant impact on the effects of the 
incentives. 

The final helpful component is the review of research about teacher efficacy. We need 
to bring to the forefront of our discussions that teachers are the way they are many 
times because of the situation, that their sense of efficacy can increase based on what 
organizational variables exist, and that their job satisfaction will increase with their 
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job confidence. And we need to ask: How does our knowledge about teacher efficacy 
inl'orm the development of policy and procedures for teacher incentives? 

Now I move to the concerns that I have arising from the paper. The first one is the 
nature of our language about educational reform. We talk about reform as if it were a 
national event. We use language which I can call "aggregate terminology." One of the 
"aggregate terminology" phrases in the paper, for example, was "schools are in bad 
shape." There are many schools which are not in bad shape. When we talk about 
reform in the aggregate like this, we are not getting our hands on an important reality 
of reform. Catherine Cornbleth (1986) argues that reform is local, and that the only 
way we are going to have real reform is to approach it at the local level. What is local? 
I am not sure. It could be the classroom as the **unit of reform." It could be the 
teacher. It could be the school as the unit of reform. It could be the district as the 
unit of reform. I think we need to figure out how to talk about it so that when we say 
"Let's improve the working conditions for teachers; let's figure out what is the 
motivation for a teacher," we talk and think about it more on a microlevel. In other 
words, our language should reflect the context specific nature of reform. 

I don't mean to suggest that policymaking should be piecemeal. It should be holistic; it 
should be systematic. Policymaking does need, however, to take into account a 
fundamental aspect of reform, and that h the local nature of it. To continue to use the 
global perspective expressed in the ap,gregate terminology obscures the "localness" of 
problem definition and problem solution. 

The s^^cond concern I have has to do with the issue of what we are about in schools. 
Our discussions often imply an assumption that we know what we are about, and 
should be about, in schools. I don't think we can talk about what we are about in 
schools in the aggresate - schools vary in their purposes from community to 
community. I also think we cannot make the assumption we are all in agreement on 
what we are about in schools. To take an easy example the emphasis and priorities 
in my son's school aid not totally what I want for my son. In his school in Montgomery 
County, Maryland, there is an extraordinary emphasis on verbal achievement and 
mathematical achievement on standardized tests. While his test performance is more 
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than adequate, his talents are in the area of creative writing and art and music and 
he's not getting adequate opportunities for development in that regard. So are we 
about verbal and mathematical achievement, or are we about helping children become 
all that each of them, individually, can become? 

Howard Gardner at Harvard wrote a paper recently for a conference in Palo Alto, 
funded by Exxon on what we want in our schools for the future and what kinds of 
teachers we want for the future. Gardner talks about a choice we must make between 
a uniform curriculum-centered approach to education or an individual-centered 
curriculum. He noted that we often compare ourselves with Japan in a kind of 
education race, but that there is a significant difference. Japan is a homogeneous 
culture, while the brilliance and strength of our culture is its individual orientation. 
Using Japan's model for our schools will not fit the values on which this country has 
been based. He argues cogently, of course, for individual-centered curricula and its 
feasibility. So I think we need to incorporate in all our discussions the questions and 
assumptions about the goals in our schools. Cornbleth (1983) uses the words "critical 
examination of questions of purpose, substance, and value" (p. 13). Those are the 
questions we need to start with. In the discussion of incentives and what we want to 
achieve by using incentives, these fundamental and prior questions must be raised; the 
answers cannot be assumed. What we are about in schools will affect what we do 
regarding incentives. 

The last concern that I have is something that Gary did not argue argue for, but that I 
fear others might. It has to do with the perpetuation of the argument that an absence 
of competition is a powerful constraint on incentives. The notion that incentives lose 
power without competition suggests that competition should exist within the work 
setting and that competition must be part of a solution. I think it is a wrong headed, 
ciu ^r/or argument -- that if we don't have competition, we are going to have bad 
schools and inadequate tc^.chcrs. It's a dangerously simplistic approach, and it does 
seem to me that there are other options we can explore. A recent book entitled No 
Contest (Kohn, 1986) uses research findings from sociology and psychology to argue 
that the win/lose structure of competition is inherently destructive. He concludes that 
in many fields, the •'assumption that competition promotes excellence has become 
increasingly doubtful" (p. 54). He makes an important distinction between trying to do 
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well and trying to beat others. This distinction should be kept in the forefront of our 
discussions about incentives policies. I encourage you to read this important book as 
you consider how to develop circumstances which serve as incentives for teachers. 



Finally, there are four questions that I think we need to deal with. When Arnold 
Gallegos talked about trust earlier in this meeting, I looked at my notes for this paper 
reaction, and there was my language about trust. I had thought do I dare raise the idea 
of trust at a conference on teacher incentives? So, thank you, Arnold, for opening the 
door to raise a question about trust. The question is: can we make policies which 
encourage conditions for the development of trust? The typical policymaking that's 
going on now does not seem to encourage that. What does research say about 
developing conditions to encourage the development of trust and cooperation? 
Policymaking apparently assumes Theory •»X\ to go back to the management literature; 
Theory X says that people don't want to work, don't want to improve, don't want to do 
their jobs well. Policymaking could start with Theory "Z", instead, and assume that 
teachers do want to do their jobs well, and trust them to do that. The author of the 
book on Theory Z argues that productivity problems in the business world will not be 
solved by increased funding for new technology or development of complex economic 
ideas. The remedy is "coordinating individual efforts in a productive manner 
and...giving employees the incentives to do so by taking a cooperative, long-range view... 
Productivity and trust go hand in hand, strange as it may seem.** (Ouchi, 1981, p. 5). 
Th-'J seems to me an extraordinary notion about a direction that legislation and policy 
making can take. And I have never heard anybody talk about legislation which 
mandates the conditions for developing cooperation and trust. 

A second question: To what degree should Cornbleth's notion that "reform is local" be 
incorporated into policymaking and inquiry about the impact of policies? If reform is 
local, what we do about policy on incentives raises some questions about how we talk 
about incentives. Are there some general truths about how incentives work? The line 
of research discussed earlier indicated that incentives are related to teachers' 
development. Maybe there is some truth in that. Is it possible to find some general 
truths about how this is all going to work? 
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The third question is: How can we make policy and conduct inquiry about incentives so 
that teachers' perspectives are incorporated? I attended a recent conference in 
Wisconsin sponsored by the Education Commissiwn of the States, where a teacher said at 
the end of this day-and-a-half meeting, "You know, I have been teaching for 20 years, 
and nobody has ever asked me to listen to what's going on about things that affect my 
life, never mind ask me what I thought about it." I think it is irresponsible not to 
involve teachers in developments which affect their daily lives. 



The last question has to do with what is a framework for policymaking and inquiry. 
What was presented in the paper is a framework for thinking about the meaning of 
incentives, the use of incentives, the issues related to incentives. What I would like to 
see emerging from this is a framework that is usable by policymakers and researchers. 
What are the specific assumptions, the variables, and the dynamics which we need to 
attend to? Given constraints, variations, weak but purposeful incentives, I want to 
knew what I am supposed to do next, as a policymaker or a researcher. Wc need good 
thinking on that. 



The group discussion about Sykes' paper included the following points. 

- Minnesota has legislative policy that allows the state legislature to, in fact, 
initiate a Iccal building level change model with legislative support and the 
State Department mandates behind it. It does involve teachers, it does involve 
the other stakeholders — principals, and the central office staff - in 
decision-making for those schools. 

There is a lot of field research outside of private industry in the professions 
and in other social service agencies that are very similar in their philosophy 
and orientation to education that supports the "weak incentives agrument" 
that Gary has made. 

- The service that Gary's perspective provides for us is to ask us to evaluate the 
underlying assumptions on which we act, because we could move very 
aggressively and with great pride in directions that will have exactly the 
opposite effect of what we do. We need to constantly re-examine our 
assumptions. 

There seems to be a borderline here between weak incentives and too weak. It 
appears to me that the incentives for teachers have always been weak. It's 
only lately that it seems that we have slipped below a certain level. Loriie's 
work demonstrated that teachers go into teaching not for the money, but that's 
the main reason they give for leaving. Where the line is between "weak 
incentives" and "too weak" is unclear. 
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The literature that Gary reviews indicates that if we work in an occupation 
that has a set of incentives attached to it ind a set of environmental 
conditions attached to it, we v/ill come to describe our reasons for being in 
that profession in terms of the incentives and features attached to it. It's a 
feedback loop system, it's not a directly causal relationship. Teachers will, 
v/hen we interview and survey them, describe their work in terms of their 
work because they have come to grips with and made the decision to remain in 
teaching. So it's a very complex interaction of motives and incentives and 
reasons for making those decisions. 

One question that we haven't raised is that if we concentrate too narrowly on 
any given population of teachers to define ways in which it attracts and 
retains people who are self selecting out, we will choose incentive packages 
that appeal to those who have chosen to remain, rather than one that appeals 
to those who who choose to leave. 

The weak incentives that are promoting the turnover occurred and perhaps 
were functional at a time when wc had women and minorities who filled those 
positions, when they were limited to teaching and a few other service types of 
occupations. Now it's going to be much harder for teaching to capture the 
vast numbers of talented people because women and minorities have many 
other choices. Certainly with the salaries being as low as they are, we are 
going to have a real problem with shortages. 
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Financial Issues 
and Fiscal Responsibilities 
for Teacher Incentive Plans 



Abstract Teacher incentives have been seen as a way to attract and retain 
high quality teachers and xo improve the quality of schooling. However, most 
approaches to teacher incentives are very costly, may not achieve their st;.ted 
goals, and are not likely to be cost-effective. This paper addresses the fiscal 
and demographic environments for teacher incentives, with a focus on the 
Midwestern states. The prospects for implementation of teacher incentive 
plans will depend upon environmental factors largely outside the control of 
education policymakers and administrators. This paper concludes that fiscal 
factors and funding will be the weak links that threaten such programs. 



Teacher Incentive Plans: The Context 

The currer.t period of reform activity in American public education can be dated from 
1983 whra three reports of national importance on education were issued. A Nation at 
RM, released by the U.S. Department of Education's National Commission on 
Excellence in Education, the report by the National Task Force on Education for 
Economic Growth of the Education Commission of the States, and Twentieth Century 
Funds' Task Force on Federal Elementary and Secondary Education Policy report all 
emphasized the need to improve teaching and to attract and retain high quality 
teachers in public schools (Boyd, 1983). This emphasis on teachers is logical since the 
classroom teacher is the central figure in the technology of classroom instruction which 
forms the core of public school activity. If our concern is with increasing student 
achievement, then we must concentrate on the technical level of schooling where basic 
services are provided and where ultimate goal attainment will or will not occur. It is 
at this level where public schools will be judged in terms of their level of goal 
attainin.-nt, and hence, their legitimacy (Bo>d & Crowson, 1981; Parsons, 1960). From 
the perspective of school finance and resource allocation, the teacher is also the key 
element to focus upon because the costs of teacher salaries and be?.efits are the largest 
item in the school budget. 
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University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign, and was 1986-87 President, 
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Interest in policies to enhance the teaching profession and to attract and retain highly 
qualified teachers is not new. Almost 25 years ago, Kershaw and McKean (1962) 
applied the tools of economic analysis to the problem and explored the structure of 
teacher salary schedules and their implications for offering incentives and disincentives 
for teachers. Their interest was in salary structures rather than salary levels and they 
concluded that salary schedules for teachers should be based on the number of years of 
teaching experience, the number of graduate courses completed, and the number of 
courses taken in certain subject areas (Kershaw & McKean, 1962, p. 156). By the late 
1970s, it became clearly recognized and accepted that both the quality of entering 
teachers and the supply of new teachers were in serious decline (Weaver, 1979). The 
solutions proposed to rectify this situation assumed that both monetary and 
ronmonctary incentives would play a central role in attracting and retaining high 
quality teachers and that salary increases and new teaching structures would comprise 
important elements in any incentive program (Schlechty & Vance, 1983; Ward, 1983). 
The specific area of incentives for school improvement was addressed by Hanushek 
(1981), who stated. 

Incentive schemes of various sorts might be a fertile area for 
experimentation. The essential questions involve alternative types of 
incentive schemes and the beha'Moral responses of teachers and 
administrators. For example, would direct performance incentives encourage 
individual teachers vo "hoard" information about successful techniques? 
Would administration modify their rating behavior if it had real impact? 
Answer to such questions are currently unavailable, (p. 37) 

In fact, school districts have been experimenting with different types of teacher 
incentives. The results of a survey conducted by the U.S. Department of Education (see 
Table 1, p. 110) show that almost one fifth of public school districts in the United 
States wer(5 using some type of teacher incentive with financial incentives being the 
most common type offered (Plisko & Stern, 1985). The evidence is not clear whether 
these teacher incentives are achieving their purpose and how much they cost. Total 
costs are important because they would affect resource allocation decisions within 
school districts and they would have an impact on state and local government fiscal 
systems. Efficiency concerns would require cost-benefit or cost-effective studies of 
teacher incentives to be done also. Such information will provide important inputs for 
evaluation and decision-making (Levin, 1980; Levin, 1983). An understanding of the 
elements that go into each incentive and the precise role that incentives plays in 
affecting teacher behavior and student achievement will also be important as a basis 
for useful cost analysis (Bridge, Judd & Mook, 1979). 
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The Policy Process: Toward a Conceptual Framework 

Dcwns (1972) describes the process many policy issues go through as they receive 
attention. After a pre-problem stage just prior to the time when the public becomes 
aware of a problem and the period of alarmed discovery when there is widespread 
recognition of the problem, there comes a step in the process when the costs of making 
significant progress toward solving the problem are realized. This is often followed by 
a gradual decline of public interest in the problem, accompanied with discouragement, 
boredom, and reluctance to deal with the problems. Then the issue moves into 
prolonged limbo as public interest wanes. With the issue of teacher incentives, the 
window of opportunity for program design and implementation may be short. If it is 
discovered that the costs of such programs are too high and the resources arc not 
available for funding, attention and interest may dissipate and the issue of teacher 
incentives may slide from the policy agenda. One factor which may work against that 
possibility and extend the window of opportunity is the publication of Time for 
I^CSUU? by the National Governors Association (1986) and its call for teacher incentive 
programs. This report may renew interest in the issue as well as place the power of 
various state governors behind teacher incentives and help make more funding 
available. 

Another danger is posed by Boyd (1986) in his review of the literature on 
implementation of educational innovations and the politics of school change. The 
danger Boyd poses is that education reform policy changes will be imposed in a top 
down, bureaucratic fashion on local school districts, or that the opposite will occur and 
what he calls a "fragile, bottom-up" strategy will be attempted He maintains that both 
approaches are likely to fail. Boyd argues for a course of action in implementing 
change that provides "leadership that respects educators as professionals but 
nevertheless motivates substantial change and improvement" (p. 13). This strategy is 
echoed by Peterson (1981), who argues that successful change can best be achieved 
through clear goal setting and standard maintenance at a higher level of government 
with an evolutionary change process in response to these goals and standards at the 
lower level of government. 

The central issue in teacher incentives is the improvement in school quality. Fuller 
(1986) presents four views of school quality. The first is to focus on the technical 
production process of schooling, as has been done in th^ education production function 
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studies (Bridge, Judd & Mooic, 1979). This has little to do with teacher incentives. The 
second and third approaches focus on (1) the individual abilities and perceptions of 
teachers and pupils, such as individual behaviors and perceptions and school climate, 
and (2) a look at school and classroom organization and pattern interaction. Both 
approaches allow for teacher incentives to affect school quality, and contribute to a 
model of schooling that would recognize teacher incentives as a variable in quality 
schooling. The fourth approach velates to institutional signals and the symbolism of 
school reform initiatives as expressions of social values. Fuller stresses, with all four 
approaches to school quality, the need to look beyond the formal structure of schooling 
and to examine the various interests, needs, and goals of all partic.pants in the 
schooling process. This is pertinent to the issue of teacher incentives because incentives 
lor teachers are only one part of the larger incentive in schools. Changing only one 
part of that system may be of limited effectiveness and may, at the same time, be very 
costly. In their analysis of Svate policy mechanisms for improving schooling, Mitchell 
and Encarnation (1984) point out that greater fiscal accountability as a part of state 
resource allocation policies and new staffing structures and incentive funding plans are 
important school reform mechanisms. Hanushek (1986) presents theoretical and 
empirical research which calls into question the likelihood that any of these reforms 
will substantially improve school quality. 

Political economists and collective choice theorists remind us that decision making and 
change are complex undertakings and planned changes affect and are affected by a 
complicated set of arrangements and interrelationships. These institutional 
arrangements are defined b> Kiser and Ostrom (1982): 

Institutional rules are the arrangements used by individuals for determining 
who and what are included in decision situations, how information is 
structured, what actions can be taken and in what sequence, and how 
individual actions will be aggregated into collective decisions. Institutional 
arrangements are vhus complex composites of rules, all of which exist in a 
language shared by some community of individuals rather than as a physical 
part of some external environment, (p. 179) 

This approach is based on the proposition that both individuals and oruanizations 
pursue their own purposes. Individual purposes may be congruent with one another 
and with an organization, or they may likely be at odds wi*h one another or the 
organization. Pursuit of individual purposes is constrained by institutional 
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arrangements. The application of such an approach to teacher incentives is made 
clearer by Boyd (1982): 

Using the rational choice paradigm from economics, the approach assumes 
that rational, self-intevested indi-'duals try to maximize their own welfare 
(or benefits) within the context of the institutional or organizational reward 
structure they face. Alternative institutional arrangements thus need to be 
evaluated in terms of how variation in the structure of incentives affects 
behavior, (p. 113) 

Boyd argues that the best way to change the structure of public schools in improving 
performance is through an incentive system that "encourages, rewards, and helps 
maintain meritorious performance" (p. 123). This view is compatible with the view of 
Weiss (1983) who says that public policy results from the interplay of information, 
ideology, and interests, and that interests are in power, reputation, and financial 
reward (pp. 220-221). Pursuit of interests is limited by all kinds of institutional 
arrangements and constraints, including history, social forces, and economic reality. As 
Sacks (1972) reminds us, all school finance decisions have both fiscal and educational 
dimensions. 



This section of the paper has attempted to develop a framework for consideration of 
the educational dimension of teacher incentives, including a way of considering teacher 
incentives which illustrates the complexity of implementing teacher incentive plans. 
This leads to questions such as wili teacher incentive plans work, what wiil they cos*, 
and will the benefit be worth the cost. Fiscal issues cannot be separated from issues of 
educational feasibility and political feasibility. All these issues are embedded in 
contextual factors of the broader economic, political, and social environment and in the 
interests and ideology involved. This paper focuses on the central question of what 
teacher incentives will cost. 

The next section of the paper will address the fiscal and demographic environment for 
teacher incentive plans, with a focus on the Midwestern states. Specific analysis of. 
selected economic and fiscal issues will follow, with some synthesis of the political 
economy of teacher incentive plans. 
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Fiscal and Demographic Environment 

School finance is the central issue in educational policy because financial resources are 
necessary to effectuate any other policy decision. Rossniiller (1986) has observed that, 

It is revealing that despite all of the ado about school reform, only a few 
states have made significant commitments in support of their school reform 
efforts. Too much of the school reform movement has been horatory and too 
few of the reform actions have been accompanied by the additional resources 
needed to make them effective. It is unlikely that in the next ten years there 
^vill be enough additional money to, for er.ample, significantly reduce class 
size or greatly increase teacher pay. (p. 3) 

In fact, it would be difficult to discern those states which have experienced major 
education reform from those which have not from an examination of school funding 
levels. Table 2, p. Ill, shows expenditure levels per pupil for the seven Midwestern 
states :n 1979-80 and in 1985-86. In 1979-80, Midwestern states that were well above 
the national average in per pupil spending levels were Minnesota, Michigan, Illinois, 
Wisconsin, and Iowa. Ohio and Indiana had spending levels well below the national 
average of $2230 per pupil, as measured in average daily attendance (ADA). By 1985- 
86, the effects of a national recession and a major agricultural crisis could be seen on 
public school spending levels in the region. Both economic events decreased state and 
local revenue raising capacity and, therefore, served as depressants on school spending. 

For the 1985-86 school year, Wisconsin was still well above the natict\al average in per 
pupil public school spending. Minnesota and Michigan were still above the U.S. 
average, but their previous superior position had deteriorated significantly. Illinois 
dropped from a position II percent above the national average in 1979-80 to a position 
below the national average in 1985-86. Over the period, Iowa also dropped below the 
national norm. Both Illinois and Iowa are states with substantial agricultural activities 
and the farm crisis has been a factor in the fall in school spending in those states. Ohio 
improved its position over the period, but was still below the U.S. average in 1985-86. 
Indiana's spending level for public schools remained the lowest in the region. 
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As also shown in Table 2, of the seven Midwestern states, the percentage increase in per 
pupil expenditures between 1979-80 and 1985-86 exceeded the national average increase 
in only Ohio and Wisconsin. The lowest percentage increasco over the period occurrevl 
in Illinois and Michigan. 

Another measure of educational upending is average classroom teacher salary levels, as 
shown in Table 3, p. 112. In 1979-80, both Michigan and Illinois had average teacher 
salaries at least !0 percent above the nation?! average. Indiana, Ohio, and Iowa were 
below the national average in this measure and remained below the U.S. average in 
1985-86. Between 1979-80 and 1985-86, both Wisconsin and Minnesota increased their 
position relative to the national average teacher salary, while Illinois and Michigan 
moved closer to the U.S. average. 

While these data reflect past performance, they do not indicate much optimism for 
increases in public school spending levels over the near future, with a possible 
exception of Wisconsin. The Midwestern states above the national average seem to be 
moving closer to that norm in spending level and are not maintaining their previous 
superior positions. Data on public school demographics are shown in Table 4, p. 113. 
The demographic statistics indicate public school systems in decline. Between 1979-80 
and 1985-86, public school enrollment in the U.S. dropped 5.5 percent, but enrollment 
declines in all seven Midwestern states exceeded 10 percent. Likewise, the percentage 
decline in the number of classroom teachers over the period exceeded the national 
average in all seven states. The greatest percentage declines in the number of teachers 
were in Michigan, Illinois, and Minnesota. The sm?^llest percentage drops occurred in 
Ohio and Wisconsin. 

An examination of changes in per pupil expenditures, classroom teacher salaries, 
enrollment, and the number of teachers would indicate that the seven Midwestern states 
have public school systems that are not fiscally Healthy compared to the rest of the 
nation, although there is considerable variation within the region. The best prospects 
seem to be in Wisconsin, Ohio, and Minnesota. Indiana and Iowa are in the middle 
range. The worst prospects are in Illinois and Michigan. 
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The success of any teacher incentive plan will be predicated on the ability of the state 
school finance system to provide fiscal support. No matter how sound educationally 
any plan may be, it is doomed to failr^ite if the funding is not available. The 
availability of sizeable additional school revenues does not seem likely in the 
Midwestern region. National economic forecasts would suggest that slow economic 
growth for the nation and the region is very likely over the next few years (Ward, 
1986). It is, therefore, highly unlikely that additional funding will become available 
for education reform initiatives in any of the Midwestern states over the next five to 
seven years. 



Fiscal Issues in Teacher Incentives 



The most complete study on the costs of various education reform proposals was done 
jy Wagner (1984), who estimated that if the various proposals to upgrade teacher 
quality, to upgrade the curriculum, and to increase the school year were implemented, 
they would cost $24 to $26 billion nationally, or about 20 percent of current total 
national expenditures on public elementary and secondary schools (p. 3). Proposals to 
only upgrade teacher quality would cost $12 to $16 billion nationally. In his paper, 
Wagner warns that there is no assurance that any of these proposals will achieve their 
stated purposes. 

i-'irst, it is jusv not clear whether the various monetary incentives will 
encourage adequate numbers of tale.:ted individuals to enter or remain in 
teaching (or of current teachers to upgrade their skills). Even accepting that 
these proposals would strengthen the quality of the staff, the rigor of the 
curriculum, and the depth and extent of the learning experience for 
elementary and secondary students, the effects of the initiatives on what 
students actually learn remains a hotly debated, controversial question 
without a compelling answer. (Wagner, 1984, p. 3) 

In 1986 we do not seem to be any closer to answering those questions than Wagner was. 
There is no clear empirical evidence that any of the popularly mentioned reforms 
would improve educational outcomes to any substantial degree. 
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The Cost of Increasin g Teacher Salaries 



There is no consensus on how much teacher salaries would need to be increased to 
provide a proper incentive to attract and retain high quality teachers. In 1985-86, the 
national average classroom teacher salary was $25,257 (see Table 3, p. 112). An increase 
in the average salary to 535,000 per year would certainly make teaching more 
competitive with other occupations with similar training and responsibilities. This could 
be achieved by extending the work year of the teachers; by providing equal, across the 
board raises; by constructing some sliding scale to increase beginning salaries by an 
amounv in excess of $10,000 per year and offering veteran teachers smaller increases; 
by the inverse of this; or by some combination. The $35,000 figure is arbitrary, but 
probably is a realistic estimate if an incentive is to achieve its purpose. 

As shown in Table 5, p. 114, the cost of raising U.S. aver^scs teacher salary level to 
$35,000 per year would be over $21 billion in the first year alone, using 1985-86 data. 
This estimate exceeds Wagner's figures because more recent data were used and a 
higher salary increase was assumed. This would require an increase of 15.7 percent in 
school expenditures. However, this estimate does not include any corresponding 
increases in costs of teacher fringe benefits, such as pension costs, which would 
inevitably rise also. 

The cost of such a proposal for the Midwestern stafes would vary by the number of 
teachers and by the gap between 1985-86 average salary levels and the $35,000 figure. 
The highest absolute costs would occur in Ohio ($1 billion), Illinois ($781 million), and 
Indiana ($553 million). The greatest increase as a percentage of current school 
expenditure levels would occur in Iowa (25.3 percent), Indiana (20.7 percent), and Ohio 
(17.5 percent). The total cost for the seven Midwestern states would be $3.9 billion, or 
14.2 percent of total current expenditures. 

To return to Wagner's admonition, there is no guarantee that such an increase in school 
costs would make any improvement in school quality. Even if some quality increases 
were to be assumed, they might take a substantial number of years to appear, while the 
increa:ed cost base remains. 
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The Cost of Implementing a Master Teacher Plan 



Wagner (1984) estimated that cost of implementing a master teacher plan based on the 
Tennessee Master Teacher Proposal. Master teacher plans and career ladder plans 
differ greatly in their structure and incentives. TUere is no common model that can be 
costed out to provide a reasonable estimate of the financial impact of such plans. For 
the purposes of this paper, Wagner*s middle level estimates were updated for changes in 
teacher salary levels since those estimates were made and applied to each state using a 
national per teacher cost average. These very rough estimates are shown in Table 6, p. 
115, and they include both salary and fringe benefit cost increases. The estimates show 
a total national cost of $10.5 billion, with state increased costs ranging from $187 
million in Iowa to $604 million in Illinois. These are cost estimates for the first year 
of implementation only. 

Because of the estimation technique, great caution should be exercised in the use of 
these estimates. Actual cost could range widely, depending upon ihe master teacher 
plan or career ladder plan to be implemented. Fox (1984) fec!s thav Wagner's original 
estimates to a national cost of S5 to $8 billion are too low (p. 129) Since the estimates 
in this are based on Wagner's, Fox would most likley make a similar argument about 
these estimates. 



The Cost of Other Teacher Incentives 

Other teacher incentives have been proposed such as loan subsidy or forgiveness 
programs, awards and recognition, improving the quality of the teacher workplace, and 
altering professional responsibilities. Some of these are impossible to cost out with any 
degree of accuracy, while others await specific proposals. As a result, no attempt will 
be made in this paper to provide cost estimates. 
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Financial Responsibility 



It is clear that major teacher incentives can be very costly. It is also clear that most 
states would assume a very heavy financial burden to fund such incentives. Most local 
school districts rely almost exclusively on local property tax revenues for local funding 
and property tax burdens in the United States are already quite burdensome (Aronson 
& Hilley, 1986). As a rough rule of thumb, many school finance specialists expect that 
state governments assume at least one-half of the total state and local fiscal 
responsibility for public schools. Among the Midwestern states, only Indiana (61 
percent) and Minnesota (57 percent) have reached that goal. The other states are below 
that level: Ohio (49 percent), Iowa (43 percent), Illinois (42 percent), Wisconsin (42 
percent), and Michigan (38 percent). While attainment of a 50 percent state funding 
level is not necessary before large funding increases be assumed by the state, the low 
level of state school funding in the Midwest, makes large revenue increases for teacher 
incentives even more difficult. 

It is clear that the financial responsibility for funding teacher incentive plans rests 
with the state and not with local school districts. Therefore, the availability of state 
revenue, the state appropriations process, and fiscal polirics at the state level all become 
very important in consideration of teacher incentive plans. 



The Political Economy of Teacher Incentives 

Educational systems are open systems with dynamic interaction with their environment 
and have a normative base in the sense that values play a strong role in the 
determination of goals for the system. Making major policy shifts in educational 
systems are difficult without the right combination of factors being present. Political 
factors cannot be easily separated from educational factors and economic factors, and 
this is particularly evident in an analysis of teacher incentives. 

Education reform and the interest in making major changes in the educational system 
to improve school quality came to the forefront of the public policy agenda in the 
early 1980s. Downs' issues attention cycle would suggest that such attention to 
education may not last. In fact, interest may already be waning in those states where 
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early reforms took place, as political and economic realities have joined with the 
complexities of the operation of the public system to create disillusionment and 
frustration over the efficacy of any real chanpe. Thrse conditions may present sobering 
prospects for the possibility of implementing a program of teacher incentives. 

Teacher incentive plans created at the state level v/ith highly specific components and 
heavy regulation and imposed on local school districts would seem to invite failure. On 
the other hand, states can provide leadership, guidance, and technical assistance to local 
school districts. The state also must provide resources. 

Any teacher incentive program must be designed with very clear goals and with well 
thougut out and explicitly articulated processes on how such incentives will improve 
school quality. At the very least, there will suggest evaluation criteria upon which 
incentive programs can be assessed and judged. In order to meet these goals and 
objectives, teacher incentive plans need to be part of structural change in the 
edUvCational system. Incentives in one part of the system cannot be changed without 
altering incentives throughout the system. 

Structural change can be accon;plished through alteration in institutional arrangements. 
The incentives provided must De real in the sense that they make direct appeal to the 
self-interest of those in the system. They must not only offer financial incentives, but 
they must provide the opportunity for promotion, professional growth, and career 
advancement. Teachers must be empowered with decision-making power about their 
jobs and how they perform them. We cannot look at the isolated effects of monetary 
incentives or nonmonetary incentives, but at a package of teacher incentives and their 
ability to alter the institutional arrangements of a leaching career. However 
speculative the beneficial effects of such changes may be, political factors may require 
experimentation with them. 

Finally, the fiscal dimension remains dominant. Teacher incentive plans will be costly 
to implement. Only the state governments have the potential to have access to resources 
sufficient to fund teacher incentives. There is serious question whether those resources 
are now available or will be available in sufficient quantity to even consider 
implementation of teacher incentive plans. This problem is particularly acute in the 
Midwest. Then there is the issue of opportunity costs involved. If the millions or 
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billions of dollars needed become available, are teacher incentives the best way to 
spend those monies? Maybe those resources would be better spent on programs for 
children at risk of academic failure or on programs to raise school resources in low 
wealth school districts. This thrusts the question of cost effectiveness to our attention. 
The question must be addressed of whether the massive new expenditures teacher 
incentives would require are justified in terms of whether they are the most effective 
or efficient method of improving school quality. Less costly teacher incentives could be 
employed, but the likelihood is very slim that they would do anything to improve 
school quality. For example, it is extremely naive to think that a $500 one-time bonus 
will make a good teacher teach better or make a poor teacher improve performance. 
The problem lies elsewhere. Teacher incentive pluns must not be considered in 
isolation from the fiscal environment in which they will operate. 

However seductive teacher incentive plans may be as a way to make fundamental 
changes in public schools, some hard questions must be addressed before policy 
deliberations move too far in this direction. This paper has attempted to raise some of 
the financial issues and to address the question of fiscal responsibilities. Prospects for 
teacher incentives will depend upon environmental factors that are largely outside the 
control of education policy makers. Funding may well be the weak link that threatens 
such programs. This study would indicate the following: 

1. Teacher incentive plans will be very costly to implement. 

2. There is little or no evidence that teacher incentives would improve the 
quality of education. 

3. Even if teacher incentive plans were educationally viable, their high costs 
would prevent their implementation. 

4. Even if the funds were available to finance teacher incentives, these 
additional dollars could be used more effectively and efficiently in other 
ways in public education. 

5. There will probably not be sufficient political support for teacher incentives 
to overcome all thtse obstacles. 
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Tabic 1. Pupil School Use of Teacher Incentives, 1983-84 



Percent of Public School 

Type of Incentive Districts Using Incentive 



Any incentive 18.2 

Different step on salary schedule 8.2 

Cash bonus 4.5 

Free retraining 3.0 

Award/recognition l.S 

Extended (1 1/12 mo) contract 3.2 

Released time 2.9 

Leave of absence wiih normal 2.6 
step included 

Loan forgiveness LO 

Shared program with industry 0.2 

(e.g., summer employment) 

Other incentive 3.7 



Source: Plisko, V.W., & Stern, J.D. (Eds.). (1985). The condition of education. 1985 
edition (Table 3.14). Washington, DC: US Government Printing Office. 
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Tabic 2. Public Elementary and Secondary School Current Expenditures Per Pupil, 
1979-80 to 1985-86, Midwestern States 



Current 




Expenditure Per 


Expenditures 


Percent 


ADA as a Percent 


Per ADA 


Change 


of US Average 


1979-80 1985-86 


•79-80 to '85-86 


1979-80 19f5-86 



Ohio 


2034 


3547 


+74.4 


91 


96 


Indiana 


1951 


2973 


+52.4 


87 


81 


Illinois 


2465 


3621 


+46.9 


111 


98 


Michigan 


2548 


3789 


+48.7 


114 


103 


Wisconsin 


2451 


4168 


+70.1 


110 


113 


Minnesota 


2561 


3864 


+50.9 


115 


105 


Iowa 


2365 


3568 


+50.9 


106 


97 


U.S. Average 


2230 


3677 


+64.9 


100 


100 



SilMKfi: Author's computations from National Education Association, Estimates of 
School Statistics data file. 
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Tabic 3. Public Elementary and Secondary School Average Teacher Salary, 1979-80 to 
1985-86, Midwestern States 



Average Teacher 
Salary 



Percent 
Change 



Average Teacher 
Salary as Percent 
of US Average 





1979-80 


1985-86 


'79-80 to '85-86 


1979-80 


1985-86 


Ohio 


15,269 


24,500 


+60.5 


96 


97 


Indiana 


15,599 


24,333 


+56.0 


98 


96 


IlMnois 


17,60! 


27,190 


+54.5 


110 


108 


Michigan 


19,663 


30,168 


+53.4 


123 


119 


Wisconsin 


16,006 


26,800 


+67.4 


100 


106 


Minnesota 


15,912 


26,970 


+69.5 


100 


107 


Iowa 


15,203 


21,60<^ 


+42.7 


95 


86 


U.S. Average 


15,970 


25,7,57 


+58.1 


100 


100 



Source: Author's computations from National Education Association, Estimates of 
School Statistics data file. 
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Tabic 4. Fall Enrollment and Numbers of Classroom Teachers, 1979-80 to 1985-86, 
Midwestern States 



Fail Enrollment (000) No. of Classroom Teachers 





1979-80 


1985-86 


Percent 
Change 


1979-80 


1985-86 


Percent 
Change 


Ohio 


2,020 


1,793 


-11.2 


101,590 


98,230 


- 3.3 


Indiana 


1,083 


966 


-10.8 


53,544 


50,001 


- 6.6 


Illinois 


2,039 


1,777 


-12.8 


108,818 


100,051 


- 8.1 


Michigan 


1,920 


1,680 


-12.5 


88,248 


78,970 


-10.5 


Wisconsin 


858 


768 


-10.5 


48,034 


45,700 


- 4.9 


Minnesota 


776 


696 


-10.3 


44,022 


40,530 


- 7.9 


Iowa 


549 


485 


-11.7 


32,610 


30,897 


- 5.3 


U.S. 


41,778 


39,468 


- 5.5 


2,211,365 


2,177,851 


- 1.5 



Soyrgc: Author's computation from National Education Association, Estimates of 
School Statistics data file. 
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Table 5. The Cost of Increasing Teachers Salaries to i35,000 



Cost to Raise Total Current Percent Increase 

Average Teacher Expenditures for in Expenditures 

Salary to $35,000 Public Schools Required for 

Increase 



(fi5ures in millions of dollars) 



Ohio 


$1,031.4 


5,900.00 


17.5 


Indiana 


553.4 


2,670.4 


20.7 


Illinois 


781.4 


5,629.1 


13.9 


Michigan 


381.6 


5,844.1 


6.5 


Wisconsin 


374.7 


2,929.7 


12.8 


Minnesota 


325.5 


2,541.7 


'2.8 


Iowa 


41».2 


1,626.8 


25.3 


U.S. 


21,085.6 


134,604.9 


15.7 



Source: Computations by author. 
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fable 6. Cost Estimates of Iir.plementing a Master Teacher Plan 



Total Costs 
(in millions of dollars) 



Ohio 


593 


Indiana 


302 


Illinois 


604 


Michigan 


477 


Wisconsin 


276 


Minnesota 


245 


Iowa 


187 


U.S. 


10,500 



Source: Computations by author based on data from Wagner (1984). 
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G. Alfred Hess, Jr. Reaction to 

Financial Issues and Fiscal Responsibilities 
for Teacher Incentive Plans 



In his paper **Financial Issues and Fiscal Responsibilities for Teacher Incentive Plans," 
James G. Ward articulates three key questions: "Will teacher incer. ive plans work? 
What will they cost? Will the benefit be worth the cost?" Ward does not directly 
address either the first or the last questions. He does provide detailed and 
straightforward information on the costs of two incentive plans: higher salaries for 
teachers and the costs of master teacher plans (on the Tennessee model). He does not 
address other forms of incentives which relate primarily to teacher control of 
curriculr or redesigning the nature of collegial relationships within school buildings. 
Howe he does address a very important fourth question which relates to the 
politico* economy of funding any significant additional costs for public education. 

In an unpublished paper circulated in 1986, Russell W. Rumberger wrote: 

Evaluations of costs involve determining all the resources used in the 
program, not only so that the full cost of the program can be determined, but 
so that the program (can be) properly implemented in another setting. (Levin, 



Information on program effects and costs can then be compared in two ways. 
Cost-benefit studies determine whether a program's benefits exceed its costs; 
cost-effectiveness studies determine whether one program is more effective 
for each dollar spent than the other, alternative programs. (Rumberger, 1986) 

Ward provides the detailed cost analyses of two types of teacher incentive plans which 
would allow others to assess whether benefits exceed those costs and whether other 
programs with comparable costs may be more effective in increasing school 
improvement. 



G. Alfred Hess, Jr. is the Executive Director of the Chicago Panel on Public 
School Policy and Finance, a nonprofit coalition of 18 civic agencies 
concerned with improving public education in Chicago He has directed the 
Panel's research into the fiscal management of the Chicago Board of 
Education, the Board's long-term revenue picture, and various programmatic 
evaluations. Other activities include work on cost analysis of Illinois reform 
Proposals including teacher incentive plans and research on the urban dropout 
problem. 
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Randall (1986) classifies costing procedures into the two categories of cost descriptions 
and cost analyses. He includes cost modeling and cost forecasting as part of cost 
descriptions. In addition to part to whole comparisons, he distinguishes between cost- 
benefit, cost-utility, and cost-effectiveness analyses. He characterizes cost-benefit 
analysis as answering the question, **Does a program make good economic sense?** Cost- 
utility analysis is more aimed at determining if a program is worthwhile. He 
emphasizes that cost-utility analysis is important in assessing the results of alternative 
courses of action according to differing levels of utility, in order to mal: choices 
among alternatives. Finally, cost-effectiveness analysis is aimed at discovering whether 
an option is ''obtaining certain measured effects'* (1986, p. 3), achieving particular 
outcomes. 

Ward's paper is essentially limited to cost descriptions, to modeling and forecasting. It 
provides virtually no comparative analysis of either utility or effectiveness, through 
which differing forms of teacher incentives might be evaluated. In part, this is due to 
unclarity among teacher incentive advocates about: a) the alternative incentive options 
which should be evaluated, and b) the objectives to be achieved by incentive programs, 
for which competing strategies might be proposed. Under the common title of teacher 
incentives, different advocates appear to be putting forward favored proposals aimed 
towards different objectives. Under such conditions, comparative analysis is difficult. 
Therefore, Ward restricts his analysis to Randall's cost-benefit approach, and does so by 
asking the larger economic question of whether any incentive programs make good 
economic sense, given the current economic and political situation .a the Midwest. 



Ward has developed some significant data on th': financial condition of schools in the 
Midwest. As is typical, his data are carefully developed and interestingly presented. 
These data are not easily available elsewhere. He estimates costs of raising average 
teacher salaries from a national average of $25,257 to $35,000. Nationally, this would 
con an additional $21 billion, a 15.7 percent increase. Ward notes that costs of benefits 
would also increase, but provides no estimate of those costs. On a state level, costs 
would run rom $325 million additional in Minnesota to more than a billion dollars for 
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Ohio. For Illinois, the state I know best, he puts the additional cost at $781 million. 
This figure seems right in line with similar calculations I have worked on (Nelson & 
Hess, 1985). When we computed the costs of raising minimum salaries in Illinois to 
$20,000, with benefits and corresponding salary increases for administrators (who 
normally do secure comparable increases), the initial cost was estimated at $861 million. 

Similarly, Ward estimates costs of a Tennessee type Master Teacher Plan at $10.5 billion 
nationally, and costs in Midwestern state which range from $187 million (Iowa) to $604 
million (Illinois). We also calculated the costs of a Tennessee type plan for Illinois, 
though apparently with different assumptions. For a five rung ladder (apprentices, 
probationers, and three levels of teachers at additional stipends of $1,000 to $3,000 over 
probationary levels), we calculated a statewide cost of only $227 million, less than half 
of Ward's cost for Illinois. 

However, Ward's basic point is that these plans all cost megabucks and he questions 
whether such funds are available, whatever the benefit. From that perspective, the 
total new funds allocated to educational reform in Illinois in 1985 were about $330 
million, only $100 million of which was for specific reform programs, and only $3.5 
million for pilot experiments in career ladders, less than 2 percent of costs calculated in 
our study. Thus, Ward's point is well taken. 

Ward provides no data on other types of incentive plans, citing a lack of specific 
proposals in circulation. For our study, we did examine proposals for scholarships, 
retraining scholarships, and internships. Even figuring internships for 10 percent of 
new hires in Illinois, the costs only came to about $3 million (for half-year internships). 
Thus, the costs of some of these other options may be more in the realm of political 
possibility. 

In dismissing class size reductions. Ward only cites Rossmiller (1986) that states are 
unlikely to have resources to significantly reduce class sizes. Yet in several states, 
funds were available for this purpose: Indiana cut class size in the primary grades to 
18 while Florida reduced student loads, at least for English teachers, by some 20 
percent to facilitate additional writing requirements (notice that student-load may be a 
more important consideration for high school teachers). 
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However, it docs appear some reduction in class size has occurred as a result of 
declining enrollments. Using Ward's data from Table 4, the student teacher ratio 
dropped from 18.9:1 to 18.1:1 nationally, and from 18.7:1 to 17.8:1 in Illinois. This 
change does not necessarily mean a difference in the classroom, depending upon teacher 
utilization schemes. It results because reductions in force (RIFs) usually lag behind 
enr^.*ment declines, partly due to unit grouping of students and partly as a function of 
union job protection efforts. 



The Politkal EcODOmy 

Ward emphasizes the significant costs involved ir either Increasing teacher salaries 
across the board or in creating merit based teacher categories for additional pay. He 
then suggests it is unlikely that such funds will be available in the future, particularly 
in the Midwest. He suggests that local district reliance upon property taxes will be 
constrained from adopting such costly programs, so the burden must fall upon the 
states. However, in the Midwest, Ward points out that states generally bear less than 50 
percent of the costs of education and may be unwilling to further invest in the schools. 
He correctly points to the past record of funding increases for education in the 
Midwestern states, and notes that even with increases associated with reform 
legislation, growth in education funding in the Midwest has not kept pace with the 
national average. 

My own calculations for Illinois make me even more pessimistic than is Ward. Not only 
did state education funding in Illinois not keep pace with the national average, it did 
not ktt'P pace with inflation, a far more important factor for program and sa'ary 
enrichment or diminishment. As Figure 1, p. 126, shows, education funding in Illinois 
did not keep pace with inflation from 1977 f > 1983, and in 1982 and 1983, education 
funding was cut from the level of the preceeding year. Only in the lasi three years did 
funding exceed the inflation rate. When declining enrollments are also taken into 
account (see Figure 2, p. 127), per pupil state support fell by 29 percent in real terms 
between 1977 and 1983! Even with the added funds from the reform effort, state per 
pupil support in 1985*86 was still 14 percent below 1977 levels in real terms. The 
second year of education reform funding in Illinois saw reductions in a number of the 
program initiatives and an increase in total education funding only about equal to 
inflation. 
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Michael Kirst, in an unpublished address to the American Educational Finance 
Association in 1984, suggested that the window of opportunity for increased 
educational funding was very narrow and closely tied to positive results of reform 
efforts. He suggested proximate measures of improved educational performance were 
needed. Salary and recruitment incentives for teachers, as Ward points out, promise 
only long-term improvement but require up-front investments. Further, as Allan Odden 
(1985, p. 406) points out, enrollment increases during the next five years will require a 
5 percent increase in funding just to meet the needs of students at present service 
levels. All of these factors lead me to support Ward's contention that th'; very cost of 
teacher incentives is prohibitive at the current time. 



Challenging Assumptions 

Some months ago a weekly newspaper headline read, "If Incentiv^.s Are The Answer, 
What Is The Question?" After reading Ward's paper and other materials prepared for 
this conference, I am also seeking to discover what the question is. 

Two different problems are addressed in Ward's paper, but are not carefully 
distinguished: (1) school improvement by upgrading the quality of those recruited into 
the teaching profession; and (2) school stability by offsetting an impending teacher 
shortage. These are quite dist-nci problems, both of which might be addressed by 
increasing teacher salaries, but might be more easily addressed by other n>i:ans. 

If the primary concern is to improve schools, doing so by recruiting more capable 
teachers is a very long term solution. It would take nearly 20 years to replace a 
majority of the current teaching force, particularly in large urbap districts where 
school improvement is more desperately needed. Further, it is questionable that 
upgrading new recruits would change things significantly, since these n^^w recruits 
would be thrown into the existing teacher culture and beaten into the common mold 
long before they achieved a critical mass for change. 
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On the other hand, raising salaries across the board is an expensive way to get 
beginning salaries up to a level to be competitive and attractive. At very small cost, 
eliminating the lowest rungs on the salary ladder could immediately boost starting 
salaries over $20,000 in Chicago and most Illinois school districts (less than 7 percent of 
Chicago teachers are on the first five steps Oi the salary ladder, while 52 percent are at 
the top of the scale). 

Another option, in a depressed economy such as pervades the Midwest, is simply to set 
aside the education course requirements and open teaching to that large pool of 
unemployed or underemployed college graduates. Since education majors dominate the 
bottom parts of most college graduating classes, such a technique, while repugnant to 
the education establishment, would be the cheapest way to both recruit new teachers 
r-;d improve the basic academic capacity of entering teaches. Of course, as is being 
done in New Jersey, some indoctrination courses could be required as a condition of 
employment, if that were deemed beneficial rather than contaminating. 

Of course, another approach to improving teacher quality is to use the flip side of 
incentives, i.e., sanctions. This is the approach adopted in Illinois and other states as 
part of reform legislation. Requiring higher criteria for entering college students who 
intend to major in education will raise the scores of enrolled education majors, and 
presumably, education graduates from our teacher preparation colleges. However, it is 
more likely to also severely restrict the number of people planning to enter teaching. 
That may have the desired effect of forcing school districts to relax formal 
certification requirements for first employment. But tougher standards, while leaving 
entering salaries at an $8,000 competitive disadvantage to other nontechnical majors, is 
unlikely to provide enough teachers to meet even current replacement needs, let alone 
meet the expansion dne to increasing enrollment and burgeoning retirements expected 
during the next decade. 

Ward suggests that financial incentives are not enough, but incentives must also ^ . . 
provide the opportunity for promotion, professional growth, and career advancement.** 
Ward is echoing the calls in the popular literature for such enhancements. But I 
wonder what these possibilities really are. In fact, I find myself questioning the 
assumption that there should be promotions and career advancement. For the best 
teachers, such advancement often means that school systems lose their most effective 
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teachers and gain moderately to minimally effective administrators. I am not sure that 
a good cost-benefit analysis would justify the current practice ir* ^hls arena. 

But more significantly, I find myself searching for the presumed analogy which is 
being referenced in such proposals. Why should there be promotions and career 
advancement in teaching? Teachers often claim •'professionaP status, but most other 
professionals have no promotion options: doctors, lawyers, psychologists, etc. Teachers 
are also unionists, but most union members work in fields where there is virtually no 
promotion: carpenters, machinists, electricians, hod-carriers don't have advancement 
plans. 

I think the hidden anaology is with management jobs, in which there is a clear sense of 
climbing the corporate, bureaucratic ladder. While there is a clear bureaucratic ladder 
to climb in education, it is in the management part of the field, and teachers are not 
part of educational management. Thus, to get into career advancement, they have to 
leave teaching. I think we should seriously question the assumption that there should 
be promotion and career advancement incentives offered to teachers. 

Finally, I find educational strategies which are discussed in general, whether it be 
teacher incentives or dropout reduction plans (an arena in which I've been working 
lately), do a disservice to educational policy formation. While I understand the 
political necessities which lead to thinking about a common solution, one best plan, 
statewide, for instance, I find such approaches usually are unworkable in many settings. 
Thus, I suggest that we should b'. disaggregating educational approaches, at least to 
differentiating between suburban, urban, and exurban districts. I see little need for 
teacher incentives in most existing suburban areas. On the other hand, hov; we get the 
best teachers to work in schools which need the most help is an inc(!ntivc question 
which I think is quite important. Thus, I'm interested in evaluations of the Houston 
approach of additional pay for inner-city assignments. And exurban districts have a 
whole different set of issues, with lower pay scales to start but the attractiveness of a 
downscale life style. I'm also concerned about whether incentives are focused towards 
excellence (a suburban concern, if you will) or towards overcoming the educational 
collapse of all major urban school systems in this country. 
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Collegial Research Consortium 

Incentives and Teachers' Career Stages: 
Influences and Policy Implications 



Abstract This study reports an investigation of the relationship between 
teaching incentives and a model of teacher career stagrs. This investigation 
was part of a larger study examining the characteristics of teachers at 
various career stages and the personal and organizational infiuences on these 
stages. Based on social systems theory, this model of teachers careers predicts 
that at various stages, different personal and organizational influences will 
be perceived by teachers as differentially important. Consequently, various 
teaching incentives also will be perceived differently by teachers at different 
career stages. 

In March of 1985, Secretary of Education Terrell Bell made the following statement: 

To attain excellence in education we must attract and hold the best possible 
talent in teaching. Teaching competes with other important professions for 
the most able people. In recognizing this, the National Commission on 
Excellence iu Education urged that "salaries for the teaching profession 
should br increased and should be professionally competitive, market- 
sensitive, and performance based." The recommendations continue: "School 
boards, administrators, and teachers should cooperate to develop career 
ladders for teachers that distinguish among the beginning instructor, the 
experienced teacher, and the master teacher." (p. 16) 

T^he goal of making teaching a more attractive profession for "the best and brightest** 
has caused a scramble to find ways of providing a variety of incentives for teachers 
and changing the structure of the teaching profession. The terms "master teacher** and 
'*career ladder" most often have been associated with efforts to improve conditions in 
the profession. More recently the term "career lattice" has been introduced to describe 
horizontal or nonsalary incentives. 



This seciion was prepared by John H. McDonnell, Judith Christensen, and Jay 
Price. Also contributing were Peter Burke and Ralph Fessler. 

Dr. McDonnell is a Professor of Education at Beloit College in Wisconsin. Dr. 
Christensen is Director of the MAT program at National College of Education 
in Evanston, Illinois. Dr. Price is an Associate Professor of Education at the 
University of Wisconsin, Stevens Point. Dr. Burke is a Section Chief with the 
Wisconsin Department of Public Instruction. Dr. Fessler is Director of the 
Division of Education, The Johns Hopkins University. Together they have 
formed the Collegial Research Consortium Ltd., to engage in research of 
mutual interest concerning the career long education of teachers. 
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In order to plan for incentives and career ladders, it is important to look at teachers' 
careers and what characteristics are present at various stages. If up to 50 percent of 
teachers leave the profession after five years, what is happening within to cause them 
to abandon teaching as a profession? What professional incentives are appropriate at 
various stages to keep good people in the classroom? 

In many reports, ranging from the National Commission (1983) to Ernest Boyer's (1984) 
and Theodore Sizer's (1984), it is being realized that quality education and constructive 
reform will only be achieved by taking into account the key factor--the teacher. 
Attention is being paid to the need to upgrade the profession by paying professional 
salaries, by attracting the best potential students into the field, by increasing 
accountability, by restructuring the profession itself. Merit pay, master teacher, 
nonsalary incentives, and career ladders are now national topics for debate. More than 
debate is occurring. School boards and state legislatures are beginning to implement 
some of these concepts. While merit pay and differentiated staffing, functions, and 
salaries are not new, it seems that the time has come when the teaching cadre will be 
substantially more professional as a result of the reforms of the '80s. 



Goals for Improving the Professional Nature of Teaching 

Teaching is not yet fully professional; it is an emerging profession. What problems 
exist which indicate a need for change in the profession? What directions should these 
changes take? What aspects of the profession need modification? Six areas of concern 
seem salient. 

First, there is a general recognition that both entry levels and top levels of most salary 
schedules are inadequate for competent teachers. Most of the major reports r-^cognize 
this problem and recommend significantly raising the compensation of competent 
teachers. Any proposal for improving the status of the teaching cadre in this country 
that does not take this issue into account is doomed ?o failure. 
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The second problem is attracting a sufficient number of students into education. There 
is increasing evidence of a current and growing teacher shortage. On a national level 
math, science, and some categories of special education teachers are in short supply. In 
some regions, such as the Sunbelt states, there is a shortage of teachers in general. 
Even in the Northeastern and Middlewest states, where reductions in staff still occur, 
evidence indicates a shrinking supply which will soon result in stabilization or even 
shortages. Demographic trends in terms of births indicate that the number of school age 
students is shifting upward while the number of students entering teaching has shrunk 
50 percent since 1972. Further, women who used to find teaching one of the few 
professions in which they could gain entry and receive equal pay for equal work, are 
now finding other careers at more attractive salaries. This hidden subsidy of supply is 
rapidly becoming a thing of the past. Teaching as a career must simply be made more 
attractive if the profession is to renew itself with competent new teachers. 

The third problem that must be addressed is how to retain quality teachers in the 
profession. A variety of studies demonstrate that the dropout rate is quite high on 
the order of 50 percent in five years. There is some evidence that indicates that the 
teachers who do drop out are among the more competent. Teacher incentives and 
appropriate professional development needs should focus on ieachers* skills in such a 
way that they are rewarded based on competence and contribution, so that they are 
more likely to remain in the profession. 

A fourth problem with the career of teaching as it is currently structured is the 
relative flat and goalless career line. Functions of teaching are basically 
undifferentiated. The first year novitiate and the 40-year veteran perform essentially 
the same task. In fact, the novitiate often has the more difficult assignments, larger 
classes and more extensive extracurricular responsibilities, partially as a way to get a 
job in a tight market and partially as a result of seniority systems. Salary schedules 
reflect this fact. They are Tront-end loaded," to use Lortie's (1975) term. By the time 
teachers reach 35 to 40, if they have continued their accumulation of units and degrees, 
they have topped out on the salary schedule; there is nowhere to go except for cost of 
living adjustments or a general overall increase in the schedule. Thr problems of 
undifferentiated functions and a front-end loaded salary scheme, in addition to the 
disincentive for professional growth, should be addressed in any proposal to improve 
the profession regardless of the adequacy of the salary schedule. 
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A fifth problem facing the profession is its bureaucratic nature. This, when coupled 
with an undifferentiated structure, results in a unique pro>ssion where to go up in 
money or status one must get out of teaching and leave the classroom. Career lines for 
those wh) stay in education vary. Some find considerably more money and some status 
by becoming an administrator. Others find status and often some increase in salary by 
going into higher education. Since ihx. late sixties and the growth of collective 
bargaining, many classroom teachers attain money and status in a new career line of 
professional organisation/teacher union work. The bureaucratization of the school has 
resulted in teachers having little control in the actual conditions of the work 
environment. They report to a ''boss'' who does not have a role in the classroom, as well 
as to other administrators and educationists who have ''escaped'* the classroom but seem 
to have an inordinate amount of control over it. Nc wonder teachers who do stay 
report a feeling of alienation from the work place. No wonder they resent the lack of 
autonomy, the little control, and the absence of leadership which they have in the 
school. No wonder there has been rapid unionization of the teacher force in the past 
decades. A restructuring of teacher incentives should strive to restore control, 
autonomy, and leadership to the teacher. 

Finally, most teacher incentive schemes assume an inevitable upward trend in a 
person's career in which one reaches the peak and stays there until retirement. Current 
research in adult development, learning, and teacher growth indicates that this 
assumption may just not be the case. A cyclical model of ebb and flow, of peaks and 
valleys, may more likely prevail. If teacher incentives are to reflect this, they must 
provide flexibility based on career stages and alternatives reflecting potential teacher 
stage cycles as influenced by one's personal and school environment. 

Career Stage Theory, Teacher Incentives 
and Professional Development 

To meet individual needs and increase the effectiveness of instruction is an objective 
that is accepted by virtually every educator. This purpose has changed teacher/student 
ratio, published materials, government spending patterns, parent involvement, special 
education programs, and certification laws. A great portion of our education dollar is 
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spent in trying to meet the individual needs of students. What happens, however, when 
teachers become students? Are individual needs assessed and met when considering 
teacher incentives and professional development programs? How do needs change as 
teachers mature in life expediences and in their careers? How can incentives and 
professional development programs be tailored to meet these needs? How can 
professional development provide rewards and incentives to teachers at various levels 
in their careers? 

School districts, private foundations, and the government have allocated substantial 
sums of money to support professional development for educators. Legislatures and 
education agencies across the nation are responding to recommendations made in the 
variety of national and state reports previously mentioned. There is a need to be 
certain that the funds that are expended for professional development will provide the 
most benefits possible. One way of assuring this is to understand teachers* needs and 
provide for their individual differences. Floden and Feiman (1981) believe that there 
is a need to look at how teachers change throughout their careers. 

Teacher educators and educational researchers share a desire to improve 
elementary and secondary school education. Since teachers made a difference 
in education, one promising way to improve education is through changes in 
teachers. The ways in which changes can be effected, however, are poorly 
understood Many educators and resx'?archers believe that a better 
understanding of patterns of teacher change would suggest means for 
producing or fostering desired changes, (p. 1) 

Sykes (1983) states that ''career stages and differential rewards encourage workers to 
defer gratification and to maiulain effort. An unstaged career which provides a 
uniform reward schedule based on seniority cannot command continued commitment" 
(p. 28). 

Existing evidence on teachers* careers suggests that there are identifiable career stages 
through which teachers progress (Burke, Christensen, & Fessler, 1984; Christensen et al., 
1986). Also, inherent in these career stages is the need for differentiated teacher 
incentives and development programs. The premise that the stages of development arc 
important in planning effective professional incentives and development programs is 
well accepted in the literature (Bents & Howey, 1981; Burden, 1981, 1982; Hall & 
Loucks, 1978; Krupp, 1981). 
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The literature cited above yields many "first attempts" at researching the development 
of teachers throughout their careers and contains some suggestions, trends, and 
weaknesses. The studies which have been conducted have limited samples, therefore, 
their results have limited generalizability. Reports about teachers' s* ^'^ are based on 
observations and "feelings," but no research base exists to verify tK dgrts. Although 
extensive research studies have been conducted in specific at^, v jch as stages of 
concern about innovations and student teaching, these are not necessarily applicable to 
stages of teachers' careers. Consequently, the literature reviewed thus far has 
identified a need to know where teachers are in their career development. 
Furthermore, the notion that needs are different during various career stages is 
consistent in all of the literal ire reviewed. Yet, an evident weakness lies in the area of 
needs assessment. The literature did not yield a great number of procedures for 
assessing stages of teachers' careers. There are numerous sources of information on 
needs assessment and the trend seems to be more toward involving teachers in the 
identification of their own needs and balancing personal and institutional or 
organizational needs. Also, there is a trend to plan professional development programs 
to more adequately meet the individual teacher*s personal and professional needs. The 
need to look at factors such as age, family status, years of experience, student 
populations, and tne role of these characteristics is timely. Teachers need to be 
provided with meaningful support systems and in a time of limited finance, "hit or 
miss" efforts must be avoided. 

The following section will focus on a model of teachers' careers and the influence from 
their personal aod organizational environment. 



Teacher Career Cyclo Model 

The mo^el presented in Figure 1, p. 131, (Fessler, 1985) is an attempt to describe the 
dynamics of :hc teacher career cycle. The model offers a view of the career 
progression which reflects influences from environmental factors both personal and 
organizational. The career cycle itself progresses through stages not in a lock-step, 
linear fashion, but rather in a dynamic manner reflecting responses to the personal and 
organizational environmental factors. The components of the model are described in 
the following sections. 
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The teacher career cycle responds to environmental conditions. A supportive, 
nurturing, reinforcing environment can as.ist a teacher in the pursuit of a rewarding, 
positive career progression. 

Environmental interference and pressures, on the other hand, can impact negatively on 
the career cycle. The environmental factors are often interactive, making it difficult 
to sort out specific influences that impact upon the cycle. In an attempt to sort out the 
variables, however, the influences may be separated into the broad categories of 
personal environment and organizational environment . 

PersOL .1 Environment 

T^.e personal environment of the teacher includes a number of interactive yet mutually 
identifiable Tacets." Among the variables from the personal environment that have an 
impact upon the career cycle are family support structures, positive critical incidents, 
life crises, individual dispositions, avocational outlets, and the developmental life stages 
experienced by teachers. These facets may impact singularly or in combination, and 
during periods of intensive importance to individuals, they may become the driving 
force in influencing job behavior and the career cycle. Positive nurturing and 
reinforcing support from the personal environment that does not foster conflict with 
career-related responsibilities will likely have favorable impacts upon the career cycle. 
Conversely, a negative crisis-ridden, conflict-oriented personal environment will likely 
impact negatively upon the teacher's world at work. 

Organizational Environment 

The organizational environment of schools and school systems comprises a second major 
category of influences upon the career cycle. Among the variables impacting here are 
school regulations, the management style of administrators and supervisors, the 
atmosphere of public trust present in a community, the expectations a community 
places upon its educational system, the activities of professional organizations and 
associations, and the union atmosphere present in the system. A supportive posture 
from these organizational components will reinforce, reward, and encourage teachers as 
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they progress through their career cycles. Alternatively, an atmosphere of mistrust and 
suspicion will likely have a negative impact. It should be noted that the list of facets 
in the environments is not all inclusive. What is presented here is an outline of some 
key components that can impact on the career cycle. 



Components of Career Cycle 
The components of the career cycle are described below. 

Preservlce The preservice phase is the period of preparation for a specific role. 
Typically, this would be the period of initial preparation in a college or university. It 
could also include retraining for 2 new role or assignment, either within a higher 
education institution or as part of an inservice process within the work setting. 

Induction The induction phase is generally defined as the first few years of 
employment during which time the teacher is socialized into the system and learns the 
everyday aspects of the job. It is generally a period when a new teacher strives for 
acceptance by students, peers, and supervisors and attempts to achieve a comfort and 
security level in dealing with everyday problems and issues. 

Competency Building During this phase of the career cycle, the teacher is striving to 
improve teaching skills and abilities. The ^eacher seeks out new materials, methods, 
and strategies. Teachers at this phase desire to build their skills and are frequently 
receptive to new ideas, attend workshops and conferences, and enroll in graduate 
programs. 

Enthusiastic and Crowing Even after reaching a high level of competence, an 
enthusiastic and growing teacher seeks to continuously progress as a professional. 
Teachers at this phas^i love their jobs, can't wait to get to school everyday, and are 
constantly seeking new ways to further enrich their teaching. Enthusiasm and high 
levels of job satisfaction are key ingredients. 
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Career Frustration This period is characterized by frustration and disillusionment with 
teaching. Job satisfaction is not present to a high degree, and the teacher reflects upon 
why he or she is doing this work. Much of what is described in the recent literature 
dealing with teacher burnout can be included in this phase. While the frequency of 
this frustration often occurs during a mid-career period, the increased incidence of 
'*milar feelings among teachers in relatively early years of their careers has been 
%)bserved. There is evidence that this phenomenon is even present among many first 
year teachers. 

Stable and Stagnant Stable and stagnant teachers have resigned themselves to putting 
in '•a fair day's work for a fair day's pay.** These teachers are doing what is expected 
of them, but little more. They may be doing an acceptable job, but are not committed 
to the pursuit of excellence and growth. These teachers are often going through the 
motions to fulfill their terms of contract. 

Career Wind-Down This phase describes the conditions present when a teacher is 
preparing to leave the profession. For one, it may be a pleasant period, reflecting upon 
positive experiences and anticipating a career change or retirement. For others, it may 
reflect a bitter period, one in which a teacher resents forced job termination, or 
alternatively, cannot wait to get out of an unrewarding job. 

Career Exit This phase represents the period of time after a teacher leaves the job. It 
may reflect the period of retirement after many years of service, unemployment after 
voluntary or elective job termination, or a temporary career exit for child rearing or 
alternative career exploration. 

The Reform Movement of the '80s has prompted a search for a new structuring of the 
teaching profession which will result in a higher level of incentives for the more 
competent teacher. Both old and new models have been undertaken, often without 
consideration of the dynamics of career cycles present within the profession. 
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Career Lattices - Salary and Nonsalary iDcentives 

Merit pay systems have been met with suspicion by teacher associations and others. 
While the concept has been around for some t?me, it is estimated that fewer than 5 
percent of the nation's teachers work under pay differentials based on merit. The 
career ladder concept seems to be center stage at this time with several states and some 
local districts mandating various adaptations. Yet, the approach is not without critics. 
The assumption of vertical mobility throughout a teacher's career does not correspond 
to stages in which teachers' careers are seen as cyclical in nature, influenced by 
personal and organizational factors (Fessler, 1985; Burke, Christcnsen, & Fessler, 1984). 
This more dynamic and flexible perspective was considered by McDonnell when he 
recommended career alternatives as part of a career ladder (McDonnell, 1985). Teacher 
Specialists and Career Teachers are seen as co-equal in status with the professional 
teacher. While they would have differentiated functions, time and salary in these 
positions, they would be considered temporary positions with the professional teacher as 
the norm position. Movement among these positions would be based on teachers' 
interests, competence, skills, and their career cycle placement. (See Figure 2, p. 136). 

The competitive nature of career ladders and the status consequence of downward 
mobility might be mitigated by such horizontal alternatives to the more common 
vertical-only model. 

A report sponsored by the California Round Table on Educational Opportunity (1985) 
also indicates the need for alternative 'ncentives in addition to a career ladder for 
teachers. Teaching must be seen as more than just a classroom activity. Other school- 
level responsibilities are necessary to meet the varied needs of students and to ensure 
the effective functioning of increasingly complex schools. A lattice image emerges 
when progression is noi simply up or out or down but one in which various branches 
and options are possible. 
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Figure 2. Career ladder --career alternatives 
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Combined with a career ladder, a career lattice allows horizontal as well as vertical 
movement. Teachers as a group have increasing responsibility for their school The 
report lists a variety of examples of horizontally-structured teacher incentives: (p. 7) 

community liaison . program developer 

performance reviewer • grant writer 

media specialist . program evaluator 

inservice trainer - scheduler 

peer evaluator - program coordinator 

researcher . budget analyst 

professional classroom . experimenter, and 

teacher . counselor 

curriculum developer - other roles in school-site 

master teacher/mentor/ administration 
coach 

This new mix of classroom, school-level, and professional roles must be appropriately 
structured. Teachers should not be expected to assume additional roles and also carry a 
full classroom teaching load. Schools should be given enough resources and enough 
flexibility to provide these opportunities regularly. Roles also should be flexible so 
that the strengths and interests of individuals can be used to help schools accomplish 
their work effectively. A career lattice-incentive program could be a positive model as 
part of a career ladder alternative. 

In addition to alternative roles and responsibilities in a career lattice organization plan, 
suggestions for monetary and nonmonetary incentives have received considerable 
attention (Harty & Greiner, 1985; Palaich & Flannelly, 1984; Rosenholtz & Smylie, 1983; 
Roscnholtz, 1984). The common categories for incentives include compensation plans, 
career options, varied responsibilities, nonmonetary recognition, and improved working 
conditions. Figure 3, p. 138 (Cresap, McCormik, & Page, 1984), illustrates how specific 
examples within each category could serve as incentives to address crucial needs in the 
profession. 

The authors of this paper believe that it is imperative that incentives be viewed in the 
context of teachers* career stages in order to maximize the effectiveness of a school 
district's efforts in establishing professional development programs. The following 
sections will describe the development of instruments to assess teachers' career stages 
and to examine appropriate and available incentives to meet teachers* needs. 
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Purpose 



Type of Iwctwtiv 



ANrad 
High QMlity 
Tetchers 



Retain 
Superior 
Teachers 



Molivale 
Effort and 
IfnproiremenI 



Acconplbh 
Other 

ConMmlijr 
Goab 



CoMpeasatioii Plaiu 

• Pefformance-Based 
Salaries 

• Bonuses 

• Market*Sensitive Salaries 

• Salary Differentialion 
Based on Job FKtors 

o Loan Forgiveness and 
Sdioiarships 

• OmntSt Sabbaticals, 
Trainint 

• Modification in Base 
Salaries and Benefits 

Caretf Options 

• Career Ladders 

• ShortTerm Career 

• Firt*Tliiie and Joint 
Appotntnents 

• Early Retiiement 

Enhaacti frafesslonal 

• MMter Teacher Assignments 

• Teacher Projects 

• Longer Day or Year 

N oaaaoattary Recognition 
Iflipffovtd Working Condttions 



• 
• 

• 



Figure 3. Purposes of teacher incentives 
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Instrument Development 



To identify career stages and incentives, two instruments were developed and used in 
combination for this study. The first instrument, the Self-Selection of Career Stages 
(SSCS), consisted of eight descriptive paragraphs corresponding to the eight facets of 
the career cycle model. These descriptions were composites based on an extensive 
literature review of the adult development and teacher career literature as well as 
interviews with teachers (Christenscn et al., 1983; Fessler, 1985; Burke, Christensen, & 
Fessler, 1983). Respondents read each description and selected the one which most 
closely corresponded to their present career stage. Durin", initial pilot testing, 
respondents' comments indicated little trouble identifying career stage but many 
objected to the label identifying certain stages. In subsequent use, labels were deleted 
from the descriptions and no further problems in use were reported (see Appendix A). 

To examine the relationship between career stages and incentives, an instrument based 
on incentives for growth was devrloped. This instrument, the Teacher Incentives 
Inventory (TII), consisted of 46 incentive items drawn from the literature on existing 
and recommended types of incentives as well as the researchers* experiences. The items 
covered monetary, nonmonetary, role change, and time categories of incentives. 
Respondents indicated both the availability of the incentive in thtir settings and the 
appropriateness of the incentive for themselves using two five-point scales. 
Respondents also listed the three incentives that were most and least important to them 
(see Appendix A). 

Psychometric characteristics of the TII were explored in a common factor, factor 
analysis of the appropriau ratings. This analysis indicated that six factors accounted 
for approximately 43 percent of the variance in the TII iitm set. Alpha estimates of 
the factors' reliabilities fell in the .7 - .8 range. On the Self-Selection of Career Stage 
instrument, a test-retest reliability estimate in a small sample of 27 teachers was equal 
to 80 percent over a three and a half week time period. 
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Sample 



From a market survey firm's master list of approximately 1.5 million teachers in the 
United States, 3,600 teachers were systematically sampled at random. This group was 
randomly divided into seven groups of teachers, 1,200 of whom received all the 
instruments while the six remaining groups of 400, each received various sets of four 
instruments (e.g., the demographic sheet, the SSCS, and two of the remaining 
instruments used in the larger study). Thus, each instrument was paired with every 
other instrument and it was possible to assess the effects of instrument length with 
respect to return rates. 

The total number of returns was 778 (21.6 percent) with the highest group rate of 27.8 
percent and the lowest at 19.3 percent for the group receiving all instruments. For the 
data included in this report on incentives, 502 returns (25 percent) were obtained out of 
2,000 possible given the sampling plan. 



Analysis 

What rewards and incentives are most appropriate and available for teachers at each of 
the various stages? 

This question was addressed with the Career Stage categories serving as the 
independent variable in two separate multivariate analyses of variance. The 
"appropriate" and ^'available" ratings from the Teacher Incentives Inventory served as 
the dependent variables in the separate MANOVAs. Each MANOVA analysis was then 
followed by a discriminant function analysis to determine the dimensions and 
similarities among teachers at various stages of their careers. Following each 
discriminant analysis, the discriminant scores were obtained on each significant 
function and these scores were analyzed in a univariate ANOVA to determine more 
precisely where career group differences lay. Finally, discrepancy scores were 
computed by subtracting the available ratings from the appropriate ratings. These were 
then submitted to analysis using various uescriptive statistics. 
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Results 



Table 1, p. 142, contains the basic demographic information about the respondents in 
this study while Table 2, page 143, contains the proportions of teachers at the various 
career levels on the Self-F'election instrument. The profile of these characteristics 
indicates that the typical tj. cher in this study is about 41 years of age and has attained 
about 16 years experience in education with nearly 11 years spent in the present 
position. The typical teacher is most likely to be a married female employed at the 
elementary level in a rural or small city location in a district having 2,000-5,000 
students. This teacher is as likely to have a bachelor's degree and a master's degree, is 
affiliated with the NEA, and holds classroom teaching as a teaching goal. The teacher 
rates her career stage as enthusiastic and growing. 

Figure 4, p. 144, contains the averages for the years-in-education and years-in-position 
variables for each oi' the six career stage groups. Separate ANOVAs on these two 
variables followed by pairwise comparisons indicate that groups 1, 2, and 6 differed 
significantly among themselves and from groups 3, 4, and 5; however, no significant 
differences were obtained between group pairs for 3, 4, and 5. The omega coefficients 
for years-in-education and in-position, .23 and .13, respectively, indicate that only a 
small relationship exists between career stages and these variables suggesting that 
variables other than the passing of time need to be considered in accounting for the 
mature career stages. 



Part I 

What Rewards and Incentives are Most Appropriate 
for Each of the Various Stages 

Table 3, p. 145, contains the results of the step-wise discriminant analysis on the 
appropriate ratings of the Teacher Incentives Inventory. For this analysis and all 
subsequent analyses, Preservice teachers were combined with Induction teachers, and 
Career Exit teachers were combined with Career Wind-Down teachers due to small 
group sizes. 
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Table 1. Demographic Characteristics of Sample 



dgft X - 41.4 

Years Exp^rlar^r;^ x - 15.8 
Years In Position x - 10.7 

ggnder 

Male - 243 (31.2%) 

Marital Starua 

Married - 567 (72.9%) 

No Res*ponse - eleven (1.5%) 

Teachinf Aagiynrnggt! 

Elementary - 327 (42%) 
High School -'210 (27%) 

School Lorarj^y^ 

Urban - 60 (7.7%) 
Suburb - 199 (25.6%) 
No Response - 23 (3%) 



s.d. - 9.3 
s.d. - 8.2 
s.d. - 8.1 



Female - 531 (68.3%) 



Unmarried - 200 (25.7%) 



Middle-Jr. High « 197 (25.3%) 
Other - 44 (5.6%) 



Rural - 254 (32.6%) 
City - 242 (31.1%) 



District! ^iTm 

0-499 - 83 (10.7%) 
1000-1999 - 141 (18.1%) 
5-10.000*- 100 (12.9%) 
No Response - 48 (6.2%) 



500-999 - 96 (12.3%) 
2000-4999 - 185 (23.8%) 
Over 10.000 - 125 (16.1%) 



Highest Ed, T^v^l 

Bachelor - 326 (41.9%) 

Ph.D. - 10 (1.3%) 

Other or No Response - 29 (3.7%) 

Organizational Affili|tlgn 
AFT - 77 (9.9%) 
None - 158 (21.6%) 
No Response - 8 (1.0%) 



Masters - 327 (42.0%) 
Postmasters - 86 (eleven. 1%) 



NEA - 464 (59.6%) 
Other - 61 (7.8) 



Caraar Go^^ 

Teaa Leader/Chair - 86 (eleven. 1%) Teacher - 480 (61 7%) 
School Ada. - 62 (8.0%)- other - 135 (17 4%) 

Nc Response - 15 (1.9%) 
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Table 2. Proportions from Self -Selection of Career Stages 


Label 


Frequency 


% 


1. Preservice 


g 


- 

1.0 


2. Induction 


29 




3. Competency Building 


159 




^. Enthusiastic & Growing 


375 




5. Stable & Stagnant 


49 


6.3 


6. Career Frustration 


78 


10.0 


7. Career Wind-Dovm 


59 


7.6 


8. Career Exit 


3 


0.4 


No Response 


778 


3.0 
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CAREEn STAGES AND 



YE.\RS EXPERIENCE 




Figure ^t. Career stages and the relationship to years in education aaJ position 
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T*bU 3. Sc«n(Urdlz«d Dlicrlalnant Function Co«fflcl«ncs And Croup 
Mtant for ch« T«tch«r Inc«nctv«t Invtncory 



Itta 



Function 

II III IV 



4. D«il|n«tton 41 Mittr rr Uad t«tchfi>" 51 34 

7 Prof«iilon«l orgtnlzttton rtcognttioi or . 19 40 



r«v4rdj 



♦ 8. V«rb4l pr4li« froB prtnctptl/tuptrvttor 

♦ 9. Urltt«n pr4li« froa prtnctptl/tup«rvlior 



.42 43 
.30 
.39 



81 

*12 Pr4li« from itudtnti ' . 49 

13 Promotion to 4dainlitr4tiv« poiition -38 -23 -45 

18. Ald« support 29 . 35 

21. L«4d«rfhlp opportunltlti 28 

22. PI«4i4nt phyilC4l •nvlroron^r^t ..26 -43 

23. N«ntor/m4ft«r t«4ch«r roU 

24. Options for •xtr4 work in th« luvMr 
25 Option* for txtr* work during th« y«4r 

♦27. E4rly r«tlr«Mnt options . 4^ 

28, Lonf«r day and/or y«4r option* (with .'-in 
additional pay) 

29. FUxibl* work day (y«ar) 
♦32. educational loan forgiv«n«it program* .33 - 46 -43 uu 

33. Paid *abbatical Uav** .,21 .25 - ! 20 '32 

JO. Support for rt*tmrch and vrlting .,23 59 -27 

37. R*;«a** tlM for prof***lonal activity '46 

38. Opportunltl** for prof*** tonal .3$ .33 
advanc*Mnt 

39. Job protection and **curity 

40. Attractlv* inauranc* b*n*fit* 
♦43. Control - * in*tructional daci*ion* 70 

44. Influanc* in *chool daci*lon making /25 .20 

♦Univariat* p < ,10; 

It*m ilsvsn *ignificant but r*mov*d during *t«p analv*!* 
omaga^ « .43 ^ 



33 
42 

57 
31 



30 

46 
44 



46 



24 . 24 

36 

-.24 



rune t top gl*anvlu^ % of VMr<i^n ;| 

1 .22 30.1 

2 .18 i3.9 

3 .14 18.3 
^ .12 16.4 



Cum 






% of Virlar.r. 


Canonical R 




30.1 


43 


<.00 


54.0 


.39 


<.00 


72 3 


.35 


<.00 


88.8 


33 


<.0l 



Crouo Maar)fl 

1 ^r*«S*rvic*- Induction 

2 Comp*t*ncy Building 

3 Crowing & £nthu*la*tic 

4 Stabl* & Stagnant 

5 Fru*trat*d 

6 Car**r Wlnd^Down & Exit 
F - Function 



LA 


Li 


JLi 


L± 


7 


2 


• 6 


3 


.2 


-.1 


• 2 


4 


I 


.0 


2 


• 2 


.6 


• .9 


• 3 


• 2 


6 


• 1 


3 


5 


6 


.2 


• 8 


• 3 
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In this analysis of ^he appropriate ratings four significant discriminant functions were 
obtained. The omega coefficient (Tatsuoka, 1970) indica'ted that 45 percent of the 
variance in discriminant space was attributable to differen^^es among the career groups' 
'^approprial. ratings. 

Interpretation of these functions, given the standardized coefficients and group means, 
indicates that the first function discriminates based on group differences in ratings of 
teaching incentives. In general, the first three career groups were relatively higher on 
the items relating to extra work (#24), loan forgiveness (#32), professional advancement 
(#38), and control of instru:tional decisions (#43). On the other hand, the latter three 
groups tend to rate at relatively higher levels the appropriateness of promotion to 
administration (#13), early retirement options (#27), and released time for professional 
activities (#37). 

On the second function, discrimination among the career groups appears to be based on 
differences in ratings of concrete incentives. For groups 6, 2, and 3 designation as 
master teacher (#4), written praise (#9), longer day/year with pay (#28), and leadership 
opportunities (#21) tend to elicit higher than average ratings. However, for groups J, 4, 
and 5 aide support (#18), physical environment (#22), loan forgiveness (#32), and 
professional advancement opportunities (#38) tend to elicit relatively higher ratings. 

The third function appears to discriminate based on praise and support incentives. 
Groups 5 and 3 tended to have relatively higher levels on organizational recognition 
(#7), written praise (#9), support for research (#36), and extra work options (#24). On 
the other hand groups 4, 6, 1, and 2 tended to have relatively higher levels on student 
praise (#12), administrative promotion (#13), loan forgiveness (#32), and instructional 
decision making (#24). 

On the fourth function, discrimination among groups appears to be based on praise and 
recognition. For groups 1, 2, and 5 verbal praise (#8), leadership opportunities (#21), 
and flexible workday (#29) received relatively higher ratings while among groups 3, 4, 
and 6 promotion to administration (#13), written praise (#9), and praise from students 
(#12) tended to receive relatively higher ratings. 
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In general this analysis indicates that incentives among teachers are differentially 
related to career stage in at least four ways which include teaching incentives, concrete 
incentives, praise/support incentives, and praise-recognition. What is important about 
this analysis is that of the 46 items included, only 9 items approached the traditional 
level of significance in a univariate analysis. The discriminate analysis, however, 
increased the discriminating power of the item set and increased the number of items 
contributing to group differences. 

In general, it appears that the later three stages rate appropriateness of incentives at 
lower levels than the initial three stages. However, it is apparent from the group means 
that this is not a constant phenomenon and that at times the preservice-induction group 
may appear similar to later stages as on functions 3 and 4. 

To determine more precisely where pair-wise differences occurred, individual 
discriminant scores were calculated and submitted to a univariate analysis of variance. 
These results are displayed in Tabic 4, page 148, and in general indicate that the later 
stages differ very little from the earlier stages in terms of reward preferences. Only on 
function 1 do the differences clearly distinguish the first three stages from the Stable, 
Frustrated and Wind-Down stages. Thus, in terms of the Career Cycle Model, these 
results indicate that only ? two or three stage model might be needed to account for 
differences in rated appropriateness levels of the various incentives. 



Part II 

Do Differences in the Reported Availability 
of Incentives Relate to Teachers' Career Stages? 

To answer this question the availability ratings from the Til were analyzed first in 
combination using MANOVA and discriminant function analysis and then singly using 
ANOVA; both with career stage as the independent variable. The results of the 
discriminant analysis are contained in Table 5, page 149, and the univariate results are 
indicated by an asterisk on the items for which significant group differences were 
obtained. 
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Table 4. Scheff« Pairwise Comparisons of Group Mean Discriminanc 
Scores on Four Functions 



*p < .05 



Function I 
prob. 
Means 

-0.6 



-0.6 
-0.6 
0.1 
0.2 

0.7 



Group 
6 
5 
4 
3 
2 
1 



Incentives in Teaching df F prob. 

^54321 5/479 12.2 .00 



* 
* 



* * 

* * 

* * 



Fxinction II 
prob. 



Means 

-0.9 
-0.1 
-0.1 
0.0 
0.2 
0.2 



Group 
4 
5 
2 
3 
1 
6 



♦ 
* 



Concrete Incentives 

5 2 3 1 6 



df F prob. 

5/479 5.6 .00 



Function III 
prob. 



Means 

-0.8 
-0.6 
-0.3 
-0.2 
0.2 
0.3 



Group 
6 
1 
4 
2 
3 
5 



Praise & Support Incentives df F prob. 

^1^235 5/479 9.9 .00 



* * 

* * 



Function IV 
prob. 



Means 

-0.3 
-0.2 
-0.2 
0.3 
0.4 
0.5 



Group 
6 
4 
3 
1 
2 
5 



Praise & Recognition 
6 4 2 1 2 5 



* * 

* * 



df F prob. 

5/479 7.9 .00 
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Table 5. Standardized Discriminant Function Coefficients and Group 
Means for Availability Ratings on the Teacher Incentives 
Inventory 



Function 
I II 

* 4, Designation as master or lead teacher 
*10. Praise from community 
*12. Praise from students 

*18. Aide support ^ l\ 

22. Pleasant physical environment 29 
28. Longer day and/or year options (with oo 
additional pay) 

*30. Released time for curriculum development . 32 

31. Scholarships for advanced study 3, 

32. Educational loan forgiveness programs " 0/ 
*33. Paid sabbatical leaves 48 " 

37. Released time for professional activities '39 

38. Opportunities for professional advancement .\i . 24 
*39. Jcb protection and security cq 

40. Attr^.ctive insurance benefits 23 23 

*43. Control of instructional decisions -'37 

*44. Influence in school decision making 

*46. Control over issues and events in work environment 4 .45 

*Univarlate p < . 10 
Omega2 - .23 



Cum Canonical 
.Funtiian E lg gnvaluo l gf V^rlmft % of V;»rianc. correlation 



1 .17 40.5 

2 .12 27.9 



^0.5 .39 00 

68-^ .33 .02 



Group Maang p 

1 Pre-S«rvice-Induction ..g 

2 CoBp«tancy Building ..3 

3 Growing & Enthusiastic .1 

4 St«bl« & Stagnant "4 

5 Frustrated 'l 

6 Career Wind-Down & Exit .2 



£-1 

.0 
-.1 

.3 
-.2 
- .6 
-.2 
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The results of the step-wise analysis indicate that two significant discriminant 
functions were obtained. The omega coefficient (Tatsuoka, 1970) indicated that 23 
percent of the variance in discriminant scores was attributable to differences in 
availability ratings among the career groups. 

The interpretation of these functions given the standardized coefficients and group 
means indicates that the first function discriminates based on group differences in 
ratings of job benefit availability. In general, the later stages report at relatively 
higher levels that job protection and security (#39), sabbatical leaves (#33), released 
time (#37), and a pleasant environment (#22) are available. In contrast the 
contributing items for the earlier stages, at relatively higher rating levels are: aide 
support (#18), opportunities for professional advancement (#38), control over issues and 
events in the work environment (#46), and control of instructional decisions (#43). On 
the second function, discrimination among the career groups appears to be bared on 
praise and monetary rewards. For group 3 praise from students (#12), scholarships 
(#31), control over issues and events (#46), and longer day/year (#28), were rated at 
relatively hiijher availability levels. For groups 4 and 5, however, opportunities for 
advancement (#38), loan forgiveness (#32), and aide suport (#18) received relatively 
higher availability ratings. 

In general, this analysis of availability of incentives indicates that availability ratings 
are related to career stages in at least two ways. These ways include job benefits and 
praise/rewards. To determine more precisely where pair-wise differences occurred 
between the groups, individual discriminant scores were calculated and submitted to 
univariate analysis of variance. These results, displayed in Table 6, page 151, indicate 
how the later stages differ from the early stages in reports of availability of job 
benefits. The Stable and Stagnant and Frustrated groups report higher levels of job 
benefit availability than the earlier Induction and Competency Building stages. On the 
second function only the Growing and Enthusiastic stage reported significantly higher 
availability of praise/rewards that the Frustrated and Stable and Stagnant groups. 
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Tails 6. Scheffe Pairwiss Comparisons of Group Mean Discriminant 
Scorts on Two Functions -Availability Ratings 



Function I Job Benefits 

Means Group* 1 2 

-.8 1 

-.3 2 * 

.1 3 it it 

.1 5 * * 

.2 6 it it 

A 4 it it 



Function II Praise/Rewards 



Means Group* 5 4 6 2 1 

-.6 5 

-.2 4 

-.2 6 

-.1 2 * 

.0 1 * 

.3 3 * * * * 



Groups 

1 Preservice Induction 

2 Competency Building 

3 Growing & Enthusiastic 

4 Stable & Stagnant 

5 Frustrated 

6 Career Wind-Down & Exit 
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Whi.c the proportion of variance explained in the discriminant scores by the career 
stage variable is relatively low to moderate in size (23 percent), it is interesting to 
speculate on the meaning of these results on availability. With ''appropriate*' ratings 
there seems to be few problems of interpretation since the ratings are straight-forward, 
self-perception data. With availability reports, however, there is presumably an 
objectifiabie reality that may be examined for the validity of reports on the incentives. 

That the reports are valid is suggested by the dimensions of difference found here. It 
makes sense that the later career stages are secure in their jobs and have certain 
benefits that are generally unavailable to the newer growth stage individuals. Indeed, 
on the second function, it also makes sense that the Growing and Enthu.'5iastic people 
would hear student praise more often than the Stable and Stagnant or Frustrated 
teachers. Given the sense of these results, that availability is in some part being 
reported with validity, then it seems appropriate to begin speculation about the impact 
of the environment on teachers' careers. More specifically, what impact does an 
environment rich in certain kinds of incentives hold for teachers' careers and their 
movement through the career cycle? 

Part III 
Discrepancy Analysis 

Table 7, pages 153-54, contains the means, standard deviations, correlations and 
discrepancy values for each of the 46 ''appropriate" and "available" ratings. What is 
apparent from the discrepancy values is that they are all positive, ranging from a low 
of 0 to a high of 1.7. This result indicates, with one exception (item #25), that the 
availability ratings do not match the appropriateness ratings. Also, in no case does the 
availability exceed the appropriateness rating. The average discrepancy value obtained 
was .99 with a standard deviation of .41. 

Table 7 also contains the values of the correlations between the two ratings. These 
values were all positive, ranging from a low of .09 to a high of .62 (all values were 
significant at or beyond the .05 level) indicating that in general there is a low, positive 
relationship between ratings of availability and appropriateness. The average 
correlation across the 46 items was .26 with a standard deviation of .10. 
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Table 7. Means, S.D.s, and Discrepancies for Incentives Items 



<«) (S.O) 



<») (S.O.) 



1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
S. 
6. 
7, 

8. 

». 

10. 
11. 

13.* 

14. 

IS. 

!6. 

17. 

It. 

19. 

20. 

21. 
22. 

23. 

24. 

2S. 

». 

27, 



Incr#M# in bat* p«y for 

(^••t«»« bonu* for 
t««€hinf •ic«l|»fK* 

incrMflt In bat* pay 
0»«i9natlon at Mflt«r 
or Uad t««ch»r 

School bMH rtcognltion 
or ««#ard« 
School flytt** 
^•cognition or a^^rtft 
^ofMfllonal organi- 
sation rocoynitlon or 

Verbal praiM #roa 
principal/Buptrviior 
Writttn pralfl* fro« 
prlnclpal/Mptrvitor 
^'alo fro* coMunlty 
^aito frea pprtntt 
^alo# fro« fltutftfitfl 
Prosetlon to 
atf«inlttratlv* potltlon 
S«all*r claM tu* 
•til gnat » t 
TMchof '1 choice of 
teaching aiiipn— w t 
Iwcffattd preparation 

tiM 

Extra ttcretarlal 

•upport 

Aid* fupport 

Eitra Mttrialt tupport 

P^ivtltgot (offir#, 

parkiAf, ^tc.) 

Lt^^-hip opportuniti»« 

PlKTtant phytical 

tfivircvm^nt 

«t«tor/M«t«r tMch«f 

roU 

Options for extra work 
in the tuMor 
(*tion« for extra work 
during th# year 
Position exchanges 
and/or internthipt 
Early retireiMnt optiont 



(Ap-Av) 



3.4 


1.4 


1.8 


1.2 


.19 


1.6 


2.9 


I.S 


1.2 


0 7 


.14 


1.7 


4.1 


1.1 


3.4 


1.2 


.2$ 


0.7 


3.2 


I.S 


1.9 


1.4 




1.3 


3.3 


1.3 


1.9 


I.I 


.24 


1.4 


3.2 


1.2 


2.0 


1.1 


.21 


1.2 


2.9 


1.3 


2.1 


1.2 


.32 


0.8 


4.2 


0.9 


3.3 


1.2 


.29 


0.9 


4.0 
3.7 
4.1 
4.2 


1.0 
1.1 
0.9 
0.9 


2.8 

2.4 
3.2 
3.4 


1.3 
1.2 
1.1 
1.1 


.23 
.24 
.27 
.39 


1.3 

O. 7 

0.6 


2.0 


1.4 


1.9 


1.2 


.23 


0.1 


3.8 


1.2 


2.3 


1.2 


• 18 


I.S 


4.0 


1.1 


2.9 


1.4 


.42 


1.1 


3.8 


1.2 


2. 1 




. 10 


1.7 


3.S 
3.S 
3.9 


1.2 
1.4 
1.0 


2.1 
2.1 
2.9 


1.2 
1.4 
1.2 


.20 
.34 

.20 


1.4 
1.4 
1.0 


3.2 
1.4 


1.4 

1.1 


2.7 
3.0 


I.S 
I.I 


.62 
.42 


o.s 

0.4 


4.2 


0.9 


3.4 


1.2 


• 28 


0.8 


3.1 


1.3 


2.2 


1.3 


.32 


0.9 


2.7 


1.4 


2.6 


1.4 


.23 


O.t 


2.6 


1.3 


2.6 


1.4 


.33 


0.0 


2.3 

3.0 


1.3 
1.4 


1.7 
2.S 


1.0 
1.3 


.18 

.09 


0.8 

0.5 
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Table 7 - Continued 



29. Lon^tf d«y m^/or yw 
opliont (vilh addll p«y) 

29. ri«ilbl* tfOfk d«y (y*«r) 

30. R«l«M«4 tim^ for 
currtcuZua d*v*lop»fnt 

31. SchoUr«hip« for 
«dvftDC«d Btufty 

32. Cduc4llon4l lorn 
forglvfftMt 

33. Paid MM4lic«l lMv«t 

«t prof(iSBion«l conf*rm#s 
39. Tr«v»l fund« for 

proft«Bion«l d*v#lopii«nl 
3(. Support for r«««4rch 

antf wrlllfif 
37. P*UM«4 IIM for 

proft«tlon«i •cIlvlIlM 
39. GpporiunUlt* for 

proft«iilon«l 4dvWK«*ont 

39. JoP prolocllon ond ttcurlty 

40. Atlroctlv* inouranc* 
b«nofUB 

41. Allroctlv* frin9* btn^fltt 
(Ptrtenal Imvo«» tick 

42. Attroctlv* r«tirt««ftt 
btfiofitB 

43. Control of Instructional 
d«clflon« 

44. tnfluonc* in school 
dtcivion Mking 

49. frMdm to •xporiMont 

with t^ochiny •ltorn«tiv*« 

4$. Control ovor i««uo« and 
•vtntt in yor'x 
•nvir o n a tnt 



2. 3 
2.8 


1.4 

1.3 


1.4 

1,3 


0.9 
0.9 


.26 

.29 


0.9 

1.3 


3.6 


1.2 


2.3 


1.2 


.12 


1.3 


J. X 


1 A 


1.6 


1.0 


. 11 


1.6 


2.4 

3.1 


1.9 
1.3 


1.4 
1.9 


0.9 

1.3 


.17 
.13 


1.0 
1.2 


3.8 


1.2 


2.7 


1.3 


.29 


1.1 


3.9 


1.3 


2.1 


1.3 


.33 


1.4 


2.8 


1.3 


1.6 


1.0 


.18 


1.2 


3.7 


1.1 


2.7 


1.2 


.39 


1.0 


3.9 
4.2 


1.2 
1.0 


2.6 

3.7 


1.1 
1.1 


.26 
.28 


0.9 
0.9 


4.2 


0.9 


3.9 


2.1 


.29 


0.7 


4.3 


0.8 


3.6 


1.1 


.33 


0.7 


4.1 


1.1 


3.1 


1.1 


.20 


1.0 


4.3 


0.9 


3.3 


1.2 


.31 


1.0 


3.9 


1.0 


2.6 


1. 1 


.21 


1.3 


4.1 


0.9 


3.4 


1.2 


.42 


0.7 


3.9 


0.9 


2.8 


1.1 


.17 


1.1 
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Finally, to assess the similarity between the two types of ratings, a correlation was 
comr uted between the two mean ratings across the 46 incentive items. The value 
obtained for this correlation was .80 indicating a high positive relationship between the 
two ratings; higher average appropriate ratings tend to be accompanied be higher 
average availability ratings. 



ImplicatioDs 

An important finding from this research project for the teaching profession is the 
linking of career stages to appropriate incentives and the coupling of staff development 
program delivery techniques to incentives and to career stages. Incentives in both the 
monetary and nonmonetary categories that are selected as appropriate by teachers at 
different stages have implications for people who plan long-range staff development 
programs. It is important to know which teachers react positively to praise and 
support, which need concrete incentives, and which respond to money and security 
items only. 

The discrepancy data suggest the need .0 analyze carefully the availbility of specific 
incentives at each career stage to meet more fully the needs of teachers. Attention 
clearly needs to be given to increasing the availability of incentives which are ranked 
as highly appropriate by teachers but which have high discrepancy ratings indicated 
scarcity of this particular incentive. 

This research holds important implications for policy makers concerned with providing 
staff development and incentive support structures for teachers. The differences of 
teacheis in various career stages point to the need to consider models that advocate 
personalized, individualized support systems. In searching for such models particular 
attention might be given to the works of Sergiovanni and Starratt (1979), Herzberg 
(1959), Bents and Howey (1981), Fessler and Burke (1983), and Glickman (1985). 

An additional implication for teacher educators and staff developers from this research 
is the isolation of the teacher induction period as a specific s age in the professional 
growth of a teacher. Attitudes are positive at this stage, but many needs exist. 
Teacher induction has been studied by several teacher educators over the past few 
years. The result of this work supports and expands upon that previous work. 
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The need to broaden the concept of staff development and professional growth to 
include concern for the personal needs and problems of teachers is also reinforced by 
this research. This might include support systems to assist teachers in dealing with 
family problems, chemical abuse, financial planning, crisis resolution, and retirement 
issues. Larger districts could examine means for providing internal support systems for 
such purposes, while smaller districts could explore linkages to existing social service 
agencies. 

For example, for teachers in the preservice/induction stages appropriate support or 
incentives could be extra work for extra pay, loan forgiveness, control over 
instructional decisions, aide support, written prefer such incentives as professional 
advancement, designation as a master teacher, longer year with pay, leadership 
opportunities, organizational recognition, extra work options, support for classroom 
research or a flexible work day. 

Those teachers in a stage characterized by frustration would find the following 
incentives more appropriate for them: more aide support, released time for professional 
activities, ''promotion'* to administration, organizational recognition, written praise from 
supervisors or praise from students. Appropriate incentives for the people in a career 
wind-down or exit stage could include early retirement options, administrative work, 
master teacher designation, leadership opportunities, released time for professional 
activities, or a flexible workday. 

This study also has policy implications for those considering career ladder models. As 
Ihe results in Figure 4 indicate, ycars-in-education or in-position do not distinguish 
among the growing and enthusiastic, career frustration, or stable and stagnant groups. 
A similar plateau effect after a certain numbctr of years has been found among 
employees in other occupations and is apparently related to a decrease or increase in 
effective performance (Super & Hall, 1978). Since these occupations are structured or 
laddered in the sense of recognition and advancement, and this study's data indicate a 
high proportion of teachers already rate themselves competent or enthusiastic and 
growing, it remains an important question whether the ladder concept and lock-step 
approaches to career advancement will produce the kind of incentives and rewards that 
are being claimed for teaching. 
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These data support the notion that career lattices might be viewed as a horizontal 
rather than vertical approach to differentiated role assignments. As teachers move in 
and out of various phases of their career cycles, the career lattice could become an 
organizational response that provides parallel movement of teachers in and out of 
various assignments and roles. This approach would view the career lattice as a 
dynamic tool to address the varying needs and potential contributions of teachers at 
various points in their careers, rather than as a fixed lock-step approach to ''career 
advancement." The stigma of downward mobility would be reduced and competition 
might be minimized thus highlighting the collegiality inherent in a profession. 

These data put into question the imposistion of career ladders as the major or only 
incentive system for teachers. In education the need for individualization of 
instruction for children is emphasized. Based on these data, policy makers should also 
strive to individualize professional development and incentives for teachers. Career 
ladders may be politically expedient; in and of themselves, they may not make teaching 
a more professionalized occupation. Career lattice options dependent on career i. ^ges 
should be pursued as m additional or alternative to the current mania for career 
ladders. 

The results gWen here support the current movement toward career-long teacher 
education that involves significant consideration of induction, renewal, and redirection 
activities. Teacher educators are aware of the needs to fine tune preservice 
preparation, they are designing means to meet the needs of beginners, and they are 
involved in the development of programs for career teachers. This research has 
meaning for all of these levels and gives justification to the professional decisions 
teacher educators and staff developers need to make in planning and performing their 
tasks. 
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APPENDIX A 
Assessment Instruments 



SELF- SELECTION OF CAREER STAGES 

A number of stages in the career cycle of teachers has been identified 
and are summarized below. Please read the following descriptions of 
the stages and check the stage that best describes you. 



This stage is generally defined as the first few years of 
employment, when the teacher is socialized into the system. It 
is a period when a new teacher strives for acceptance by 
students, peers, and supervisors and attempts to achieve a 
comfort and security level in dealing with everyday problems 
and issues. Teachers may also experience this stage when 
shifting to another grade level, another building, or when 
changing districts completely. 

During this stage of the career cycle, the teacher is striving 
to improve teaching skills and abilities. The teacher seeks 
out new materials, methods, and strategies. Teachers at this 
stage are receptive to new ideas, attend workshops and 
conferences willingly, and enroll in graduate progk*aas throug.h 
their own initiative. Their Job is seen as challenging and 
they are eager to improve their repertoire of skills. 

At this stage teachers have reached a high level of competence 
in their Job but continue to progress as professionals. 
Teachers in this stage love their Jobs, look forward to going 
to school and to the interaction with their students, and are 
constantly seeking new ways to enrich their teaching. Key 
ingredients here are enthusiasm and high levels of Job 
satisfaction. These teachers often supportive and helpful 
in identifying appropriate inservice education activities for 
their schools. 

At this stag* teachers have resigned themselves to putting 
"a fair day's work for a fair day's pay." They are doing what 
is expected of then, but little more. These teachers are often 
fulfilling the terns of their contracts, but see little value 
in professional developnent programs. They are seldon 
motivated to participate in anything at more than a surface 
level and are passive consumers of inservice efforts at best. 
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This period is characterized by frustration and disillusionment 
with teaching. Job satisfaction is waning, and teachers begin 
to question why they are doing this work. Much of what is 
described as teacher burnout in the literature occurs in this 
stage. 

This is the stage when a teacher is preparing to leave the 
profession. For some, it may be a pleasant period in which 
they reflect on the many positive experiences they have had and 
look forward to a career change or retirement. For others it 
may be a bitter period, one in which a teacher resents the' 
forced job termination or, perhaps, can't wait to get out of an 
unrewarding job. A person may spend several years in th's 
stage, or it may occur only during a matter of weeks o-c months 



(c) Collegial Reseach Consortium, Ltd 1986 
Revised 9/86. 
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TEACHER INCENTIVES INVENTORY (TII) 

DIRECTIONS: Listed below are examples of incentives which may 

stimulate teaching excellence. For each items, please 
make two entries. On the left, circle the number that 
best describes the availability of the incentive to you. 
On the right, indicate your view of the appropriateness 
of each incentive for you. Use the following rating 
scale: 

1 - NEVER 

2 - SELDOM 

3 - OCCASIONALLY 

4 - FREQUENTLY 

5 - VERY FREQUENTLY 

Available to me Appropriate for we 

^•12345 Designation as master or 12345 

lead teacher 

2- 12345 Professional organization 12345 

recognition or rewards 

3- 1 2 3 4 5 Verbal praise from 1 2 3 4 5 

principal/supervisor 

^-1 2 3 4 5 Written praise from 1 2 4 5 

principal/supervisor 

5- 1 *. 3 4 5 Praise from students 1 2 3 4 5 

6- 1 2 3 4 5 Promotion to administrative 1 2 3 4 5 

position 



7. 1 2 3 4 5 Aide support 12 3 



4 5 



^•1 2 3 4 5 Leadership opportunities 1 3 4 5 

'•12345 Pleasant physical 12345 

environment 

10. 1 2 3 4 5 Mentor/master teacher role 12 3 4 5 

11. 1 2 3 4 5 Options for extra work in 12 3 4 5 

the summer 

12- 1 2 3 4 5 Options for extra work 12 3 4 5 

during the year 

13- 1 2 3 4 5 Early retirement options 1 2 3 4 5 
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5 



Available to me Appropriate for me 

1^- 1 2 3 4 5 Longer day and/or year 1 2 3 4 5 

options (with additional pay) 

15- 1 2 3 4 5 Flexible work day (year) 12 3 4 

16. 12 3 4 5 Educational loan forgiveness 12 3 4 5 

programs 

^^■12345 Paid sabbatical leaves 12345 

^^■^2345 Support for research and 12345 

writing 

^^•12345 Released time for 12345 

professional activities 

20. 1 2 3 4 5 



21. 1 2 3 4 5 



Opportunities for professional 12 3 4 5 
advancement 

Job protection and security 12 3 4 5 

^ 2 ^ ^ 5 Attractive insurance benefits 12 3 4 5 

^^•^2345 Control of instructional 12345 

decisions 



24. 1 2 3 4 5 
25- 1 2 3 4 5 Other (please specify) ... 12345 



Influence in school decision 12 3 4 5 
making 



26. Three incentives that influence me most 



are : 



a. 

b. 

c . 



27. Three incentives that influence oe least 



are: 



b. 
c. 



(C) Collegial Research Consortiua, Ltd.. 1986 
Revised 9/86. 
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Arnold M. Gallegos Reaction to 

Incentives and Teacher Career Stages: 
Influencers and Policy Implications 

A Model for Teacher Professional Growth and Development 

This is a valuable paper in that it begins to look at incentives for teachers in relation 
to their appropriateness and availability from the standpoint of the stage in their 
careers in which teachers find themselves. The conceptual framework of the paper is 
built around Robert Fessler's model for teacher professional growth and development. 

The Fessler model presents the dynamics of the teacher career model as determined by 
the interactions of the organizational and personal environments with one's career 
cycle. The model, though not all-inclusive, does identify major and important 
influences on a career cycle and their interrelatedness. This reader, however, felt that 
perhaps two major influences in one's organizational environment (i.e., rewards, 
instructional support) should be included as parts of the organizational environment 
components listed 

By necessity, since the Fessler model focuses on teachers, the point is made that 
teachers are the key factor in school improvement and educational reform. This belief 
is then supported by expressing a need to increase the accountability of teachers and 
restructuring the profession as well as paying higher salaries to attract the best 
students into the profession. However, the case could be made that accountability 
strategies for teachers are contributing to a limited mind-set about the purposes of 
schooling that is detrimental to good teaching and retaining good teachers. This 
problem is not addressed and is a major oversight in the problem analyses presented. 



Dr. Gallegos is Dean of the College of Education at Western Michigan 
University and is currently president of the Teacher Education Council of 
State Colleges and Universities. His research interests lie in the areas of 
curriculum design and institutional planning. 
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Goals and Related Problems 



The problem analyses included under the section on Goals for Improving the 
PrpfgssiQnal Nature of Teaching focus on what are seen as six major obstacles to 
improvement. One of these is the growing teacher shortage with the argument made 
that we must find ways to make teaching more attractive - the implication being that 
thi$ would preclude a shortage. 

In so doing, the most obvious and direct way (now being pursued by several states) is to 
significantly increase beginning teachers' salaries; however, as this paper implies, such 
moves have created a salary compression issue of major proportions. This means that, 
unless states and districts move to increase the ceilings on salary schedules in direct 
proportion to entry-level salaries, many teachers will opt out after only a few years of 
teaching. 



Another problem identified is the presumption that teachers that drop out of the 
profession are among the most competent. This is not supported by a 1985 Louis Harris 
survey conducted for the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company entitled "Former 
Teachers in America." According to this report, "This survey dispels one widely held 
belief - that the most talented and qualified teachers leave the profession much more 
frequently than other teachers." In fact, the report states that teachers from the most 
to the least qualified leave at similar rates. Major causes for leaving are job stress, 
dissatisfaction with teaching, and the lack of intellectual challenge. 

This paper does not directly address these specific problem areas, nor does it identify 
incentives for overcoming them, other than in the general sense of improving 
conditions in the workplace. For example, the statement is made that teachers have 
feelings of alienation from the workplace and resent the lack of autonomy, control, and 
leadership they have in their schools. It is then implied that these types of concerns 
could be eliminated through the restructuring of teacher incentives. 



Career Stage Theory, Teacher Incentives 
and Professional Development 

The major premise presented in this paper does merit serious attention, analysis, and 
reflection. This premise is derived from evidence indicating that there are identifiable 
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career stages for teachers, and that teacher incentives and professional development 
should be differentiated to coincide with these career stages. In addition, the authors 
broaden the concept of development to encompass personal as well as professional needs 
an often overlooked aspect of development once one has entered full employment. 

One of the more interesting and newer concepts presented is based on the emerging 
notion of searching "for a new structuring of the teaching profession which will result 
in a higher level of incentives for the more competent teacher." This concept is called 
a "career lattice" and is viewed as an additional "horizontal** dimension to the incentives 
provided by the more common vertical-only career ladder model. That is. a career 
lattice is designed to provide both vertical and horizontal movement for individual 
teachers. 

And therein lies what could be considered a major problem and concern. As indicated 
by Susan Moore Johnson (1986) in a recent article entitled. "Incentives for Teachers: 
What Motivates. What Matters." there is evidence competitive rewards for individuals 
may be less effective in motivating teachers than inducements that focus on groups of 
individuals working together toward school-wide and shared professional goals. 

Although career lattices are presented as a potential mitigator of the competitive nature 
of career ladders and their built-in "status consequence of downward mobility" after a 
certain time period, their greatest contribution may be in identifying nonsalary 
incentives for use by school districts without funds for significant salary incentives. 

After a rather brief description of career lattices that encompass both horizontal and 
vertical incentive career moves, the authors then get to the heart of their paper which 
is their belief "that it is imperative that incentives be viewed in the context of 
teachers* career stages in order to maximize the effectiveness of a school district's 
efforts." This portion of the paper describes two instruments, one of which was used to 
assess teachers* career stages and the other to identify the appropriate incentive for a 
specific career stage. This reader found the latter instrument to be too unidimensional 
and self-serving, as if incentives had to be solely of the type that rewarded individual 
teachers for individual performance and competence. 
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Interestingly, 6S percent of the teachers who responded to the Self Selection of Career 
Stages instrument identified themselves as being in the competency building or 
enthusiastic and growing stages of career development. However, there is no way to 
know the specific data (e.g., age, years in teaching, grade level etc.) of these 
individuals. We hope these data will be made available to allow us to get a clearer fix 
on age, years of service, and grade level for each stage. 



Some Afterthoughts 

It is this reader's opinion that perhaps the lattice-ladder appro* ;h to incentives 
presented in this paper is an unconscious admission that funds for straight merit or 
career ladder incentives are not readily available in significant amounts nationally. 
And, as Susan Moore Johnson (1986) points out, merit pay and career ladders have been 
with us off and on since the Turn of the Century v * ' very mixed results. 

Also, the authors' view of teaching as an emerging profession perhaps creates a mental 
set that could lead to some erroneous assumptions about how to go about attracting and 
retaining the best and the brightest. 

You see, to a few of us at least, there is some evidence that the "teachii g profession" is 
in fact in a period of decline rather than in an emergent state. This view is based on 
the fact that, during the last 10 to 15 years, teachers have lost considerable degrees of 
freedom on what and how they teach. State and local mandates (many tied to student 
performance on basic skills) have literally dictated to teachers what to teach as well as 
when and how to teach it. This has led to the increased use of "teacher-proof" 
materials and at some grade levels (e.g., primary) has reduced significantly the time 
available to teachers for creative, spontaneous teaching/iV;arning activities. 

Couple the above phenomena with the proliferation of statewide mandated assessments 
in the basic skills, the demise in opportunities for exercising professional judgment 
related to individualized rates and modes of learning is self-evident. Such conditions 
result from requiring all learners in a class to be tested at the same time, in the same 
way, and on the same subject matter - conditions which the work of John Carroll and 
Benjamin Bloom related to mastery learning indicates are contrary to sound 
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professional practice. Unfortunately, the silence and the absence of protestations in 
relation to such imposed conditions tell us much about the profession. Needless to say, 
such conditions will not attract nor retain the best and the brightest, and neither will 
incentives designed in a general sense for teachers at all levels in a system, as this 
paper proposes. 

In relation to the latter, it would seem that this paper has failed to recognize and 
consider the different "mental sets" which teachers bring to their professional careers. 
For example, secondary teachers consider themselves primarily as "content specialists," 
with their jobs being that of transmitting content in a specific field (e.g., math, 
history). Primary teachers, on the other hand, view their jobs as ones of facilitating 
learning for students in several areas of study. If this analysis is accurate, it would 
seem then that effective incentives for secondary teachers might be considerably 
different from those for primary teachers. 

Likewise, this paper needs to address some of the issues raised in the earlier-mentioned 
Louis Ha.ris survey, and to attempt to identify differential incentive approaches to 
meet the major issues identified. These included job stress, dissatisfaction with 
teaching, and the lack of intellectual challenge. Others should perhaps be added 
relating to feelings of isolation and the lack of trust in teachers in general. This latter 
issue (i.e., lack of trust) could perhaps be the critical issue in teacher morale and 
productivity. A study on this issue alone would seem fully warranted. 

It is this reader's opinion, however, that the major omission in this paper is the absence 
"'^ an analysis and synthesis of so-called "solidary" and "purposive" incentives that are 
group rather than individually focused. As stated earlier, these are inducements that 
focus on groups of individuals working together toward school-wide and shared 
professional goals. logic would seem to indicate that group-based incentives would be 
far more effective, less expensive, and their results more long-lasting than individually 
focused, competitive ones. Let's find out. 
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Damon Moor« 



The Teacher's Role in 
Policy-Decision Making 



Abstract With the new waves of reports, the tone and the snotlight have 
focused on the teacher rather than the system itself. The politicians are 
spending more and more time trying to look like they know what they are 
doing. The state departments of education are fast catching up on everything 
from long range planning to experimentation. For the first time in my career 
and not since I was one of the "Sputnik Kids** has there been so much concern 
about making the system work better. The only problem in trying to make 
the same pie better is that it is just not going to work. This paper deals with 
what IS being said about the role, if there is one, of the teacher in 
policymaking as an education professional. 

I am delighted to be asked to present this paper. However, I have no elaborate 
credentials. That is to say I have none save the fact I am a teacher. 

I don't write books, fact or fiction. I don't sit in sterile surroundings and muse about 
what is right or what is wrong: and then conclude answers based on opinion surveys or 
well ^'rounded off" statistics. I don't practice law: either as an attorney or as a judge. 
I don't run a company and have my finger on the politically profitable pulse of this 
nation. I am nci a farmer or house husband or student or a manager or something or 
other. I am not a legislator. I am not a governor. I am not a bureaucrat. 

I teach. I studied, -vas graduated, certified and licensed to teach. I'll never forget 
what it was like that first year. I was going to set the world on fire. Let me tell you 
what setting the Vorld on fire** became when it came abruptly up against the reality of 
the educational enterprise. 

There were not enough books to go The district was always in a budget 

«r-ii • H . crunch (freely translated th-,. means): 

Other •'fill in texts" were outdated. 

- Paper, pencils, etc. needed to be - Put more kids in each class (I 

requisitioned and we ran out in already had 35) 

J^l^^'^a^'y- - Don't buy new books. 

The length of a student's hair, or • Cut back on staff, 

skirt, took precedence over - Double up on assignments, 
achievement. 



Damon Moore is serving his second term a> President of the Indiana State 
Teachers Association. His teaching experience is as a secondary science 
teacher. He has been recognized as a teacher/leader at the state and national 
level. Currently he is involved in a career ladder plan in the state of Indiana 
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That little litany of my beginning could be told in nearly every community and/or 
school in this nation. This great and glorious and rich nation, committed to free and 
equal educational opportunity for all young people. 

Every period I would walk into my overcrowded classroom, close the door to the 
excuses, inane politics, educationally bani.rupt decisions, and teach. 

I would interact with each chikJ as a person. I tried to raise the expectation of 
learning and build an environment where it's okay to wonder - to question, to discover. 
Sometimes I connected and it was magic. Sometimes I didn't and it hurt. But in :hat 
classroom, my classroom, I held the keys to the magic of learning. 

I submit to you, that's how the magic of learning happens in nearly every community 
and/or building in this nation. I want to throw open the doors to the magic . in so 
doing, I assert that: the improvement of public education is, out of necessity, embodied 
in the meaningful inclusion of the teacher, the practitioner in educational decision 
making. 

And what a perfect time to make this "improvement. ' This time when every 
educational bureaucrat, every legislator, every governor, every expert, with or without 
credentials, is calling for, even demanding, that public education be improved. I think 
it's wonderful! 

But I want to deal with the disease, ) ot the symptoms. And the disease to me is that 
people albeit well meaning, are missing the point. The point isn't longer school days; 
longer school years; more money for the ''besf school systems; more money for the 
^'best'' teacher; or, creating labor-management schisms within the teaching ranks. The 
point is, let those with the expertise to make decisions, make decisions. 

Just as a hospital board of trustees aoes not tell a surgeon which scalpel to use, or 
where to make the cut, or even if the cut should be made. It makes sure an appropriate 
scalpel is availabie; assures a clinical environment and gives space and confJdencc to 
the surgeon so that success can be achieved. 
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But in education, lay people, that's a euphemism for people who, for the most part, can 
claim only that they went to school as their basis for educational decision making, 
decide the books, the curriculum, the class size, the class day, the school year, the 
grading system, the entrace and exit standards and the promotion/ demoMon standard. 

No wonder public education is in trout ^. Where are the experts in all these decisions? 

The research abounds from the private sector about how shared decision making and 
employee involvement in the setting of goals and making policies pays off for the 
companies in profits and morale. However, the real world of the teacher is not the same 
as private sector industry. No matter how politicians and state boards of education try 
to demand better results, the stark reality is that the worker, the professional teacher in 
the classroom, must have a greater role in the process of setting goals from the building 
level to the national level if there is to be any real change. Change will only come if 
the teachers feel some ownership in the change; th^t can only come with participation 
in the process. 

The question that must be raised is: "Do teachers really want to be involved in the 
process of policymaking?** The answer is before us and should be of no surprise to 
thos> of us who are in the classroom daily. Professor Samuel B. Bacharach, of Cornell 
Unive/sity, in his study "The Learning Workplace: Ti e Conditions and Resources oi 
Teaching" (CART) answers the question. (Bacharach, et al, 1986.) 

Dr. Bacharach points out thut all the reports have all but forgotten the importance of 
the decision-making structure to the effectiveness of the school. Most of the reformers 
hzwc overlooked the importance of this topic as well. 

The involvement of teaching is vital in goal-setting, in decisions concerning the work 
process in schools as A^ell as in decisions governing resource use and allocations. The 
teacher is the expert and holder of the most accurate information on the education 
process and teacher: should be given the chance to contribute to the process. That 
involvement would better guarantee effective change in the system. Dr. Bacharach's 
survey (CART) examined the extent to which teachers are actually involved in and 
participate in decision making. 
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The role of the teacher in the decision-making process has been always questionable. 
Yet, from the time whrn the teacher in the one room school house uad more control of 
everything to today, r .e most important person in the process has been the teacher. As 
long ago as 1857, when the National Education Association came into being, teachers 
have wanted to and have been policy makers. We still want to have a role in those 
policy decisions. Those policies, those guiding principles that provide the very 
foundation for decision-making all too often exclude those closest to the solutions. 

Current reform efforts have shed some light on the fact that clijssroom teachers, for a 
variety of reasons, must have a greater role in the decision-making process. The wants 
and needs of the teachers of this nation are clear. It is an understatement to say that 
teachers should be involved at all levels in all the decisions being made about schools, 
but finally those in the power roles are beginning to realize the importance of that 
practitioner input. I agree with Dr. Bacharach that teachers, as professionals, should be 
and want to be highly involved in the decision process in all school matters. In 
particular, teachers want to be involved in goal-setting, in decisions concerning the 
work process in schools, and in decisions governing resource use and allocation. As the 
experts and holders of the most accurate information on the education process in their 
schools, teachers should be given the chance to contribute through their involvement in 
decision making. 

From the CART survey we get a view of how teachers feeL The survey was done in 
1986 and gives the best view I have seen of teacheis feelings about our work place. 
The four bas : principles of organizational effectiveness identified by academic 
research and private sector experience can serve as potential models for our schools, 
with some modification. In short, schools might: 

1. define goals, objectives, and priorities to guide decision making; 

2. assure that teachers have the resources they need to meet their 
responsibilities; 

3. promote communication and cooperation among teachers; and 

4. p' arantee that teachers are involved in decision making. 

The CART survey sought to assess, via a survey of a national sample teachers, the 
degree to which the organization of work in the schools allows teachers to perform as 
well as they c.n. Among the findings was that teachers do not have the opportunity to 
bring their professional experti ^ to bear in decision making and that communication 
between building level administrators and teachers is less frequent than desired. 
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Those arc important points and wc all realize that with communication comes trust 
That trust could well be the cement that holds together the new foundation for 
educational reform. It won't come early, but change never comes easily. Decision 
making should be a shared process; the private sector does it; why not schools? Our 
history is very different from that of private industry and the comparison is not fair 
or true. The CART survey showed that very few teachers feel that they have more 
than an occasional chance to participate in decisions or organizational policies. At 
least three-quarters of the respondents felt that they had little chance to participate in 
decisions in organizational policies such as staff hiring, expenditure priorities, or 
student-teacher interfaces like student rights, or grading policies. In the area of teacher 
develcpmcni and evaluation, or work allocation such as school assignments, or 
grade/subject level assignments, the same 75 percent of respondents felt they had, at 
best, occasional opportunity to participate. 

For most this may not seem out of line, since those policy issues are most often thought 
of as traditional management issues. All the evidence points to the fact that teachers 
are given an extremely small chance to exercise their influence on basic school 
decisions. 

The cost of excluding the practitioner from all the decisions that are made can be high. 
Dr. Bacharach calls it decision deprivation/ the difference between the amount of 
involvement in decision-making process teachers feel they should have, compared to the 
amount they feel they actually have. This measure gives some reading as to teachers 
sense of powerlessness and the impact on the effectiveness of the decision. Few 
teachers feel the need to be less involved in the process on any issue. This feeling of 
powerlessness is only multiplied by the conditions that belittle teachers and make them 
feel as if they are very tall children. Conditions such as constantly changing polici es 
that the teacher had little if any part in making. School policy issues are not usually 
thought of as teacher issues, rather, they are thought of as management issues or more 
truly political issues. Teachers involvement in politics is really a reaction of necessity 
to the politicians\ As long as the politicians solely make the decisions that affect the 
classroom or its atirosphere, teachers will be involved in politics. 
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The implications for school reform with reference to the involvement of teachers in 
basic decisions might be a major hurdle to overcome. As Dr. Bacharach indicated, 
whenever the questions of teacher participation in decision making is raised, school 
management seems to react in one of two ways. First, there is the **caring 
administrator" reaction, epitomized by the administrator who contends that teachers 
already have so much to do that they do not want to be bogged down with decision- 
making responsibilities. On the other hand the "paranoid administrator" reacts by 
assuming that teacher involvement somehow denies management its decision-making 
authority. 

Many researchers have emphasized a need for a comprehensive policy-making structure 
instead of piecemeal structures. For example, we talk about mentor programs and 
internships, or evaluation, or training teachers. A lot is said and a big fuss made in 
each of those areas, with little attention to effects on any of the other areas. That 
point cannot be understated. But observations about the short-sighted needs of many 
elected officials only identifies the complications of our current policy-making mess. It 
has taken 150 years to get education in the predicament it's in and we're not going to 
straighten things out in a legislator's term or some governor's term. There must be a 
long-term vision. 

There must be more. When the experts are removed or excluded from the policy- 
making process, that's wrong. There must be a n-w process that considers the human 
side of the institution, that considers policies that allow centralization when it's called 
for and decentralization when necessary. We must be flexible enough to allow for 
variety in our schools and make sure that the long-term vision will be inclusive. 

All in all, teacher involvement is a new venture and we must never forget that public 
education has always been valued in this; great country of ours. From our very 
beginning, our citizenry has been concerned about freedom, democracy, the education 
of our youth, and ^he improvement of ou: society. 

During the last five yoars, public education has been the recipient of tremendous media 
time and space. A plethora of reports, written by a variety of task forces have called 
the attention of all segments of our society to the importance, the problems, and the 
needs for improvements in public education. There are many suggestions as to how we 
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might correct the problems and improve public education, but there are few new 
solutions offered to make the changes work. 

There has been a call for improvement in the expertise of the practitioners. There has 
been a call fo. improved curricula, and, finally a call for improved salaries. Some 
would pay all teachers more; others would attempt to pay a selected few according to 
merit. Merit pay projects have demonstrated beyond a doubt that such a concept is 
ineffective, divisive, and doomed to failure because it creates a cast system designed to 
cause educators to be divided and fight amongst themselves, thus working in direct 
opposition to the collegial trends also draining energy from the school which should be 
used to educate our youth. We need to reward all teachers, not only a small group of 
practitioners and broaden the base of salary improvement. 

Policymaking is very tedious, but necessary. The process must include the practitioner 
and, as sur^'cys have shown teachers want to be a part of the process. Teachers do not 
want to just feel a part of the process, but, to actually be a part of the process. As a 
group, we want to help those in administration, but we don't want to be administrators. 
As a teacher, I want to know who is in charge. The task of the administrator, as 
decided by those in charge, should not be confused with the process of policy setting. 

In Indiana we have a collective bargaining law that would be the prime example of 
how a process could work. Public Law 217, Section 5, which contains permissive 
subjects of bargaining which are also mandatory subjects of discussion, has a wide 
range of items that reach into all corners of the education program, thus the education 
policies. The list includes working conditions; curriculum development and revision; 
textbook selection; teaching methods; selection and assignment of personnel, as well as 
promotion of personnel; pupi! teacher ratio; class size; and even budget appropriations. 

In reality, not many items are omitted from our Section 5 of Public Law 217. This law 
offers boards and teachers in Indiana, and could serve as a model for other states, the 
right to be involved in bilateral decision-making process that gives each party its equal 
role. This is where many administrators prefer to try to abrogate the rights of 
employees by seeking pseudo systems of employee involvement. Those systems include 
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quality circles, participatory management, collaborative decision-making, and 
nonconfronting discussing just to name a few. All of these programs are designed to 
give employeees a feeling of involvement, while the decision-making truly still rests in 
the hands of the administration. The administration dominance has been practiced 
since the beginning of the system more than 150 years ago. History proves that the 
time is here to try discussion under laws like Indiana's Public Law 217. 

There is no attempt nor desire to do away with administration in public education. 
Administration is needed; good administration is badly needed. However, at the same 
time it should be recognized that the professional practitioners who spend their time in 
the classrooms on a daily basis have the expertise that must be utilized if we are going 
to recognize the best possible educational programs and a system that meets the needs 
of all our students. 

A master contract should include items that are not in need of constant change. Items 
that can be of an annual nature should be in the contract. Other items that may need 
more frequent attention should be discussed on either the school corporation level, or 
on t^ building level, depending on the issue. It is totally appropriate to have 
a*^ wiation discussion teams on the building level to deal with building policies and the 
implementation of the curriculum within a given building. It is also equally important 
to have an association discussion team to discuss a variety of corporation wide policies 
that relate to a wide scope of matters concerning effective schools, practitioners and 
programs. 

Once all of these policies are established, it is then the administration's responsibility 
to oversee the implementation of the policies, or the articles that are established in the 
contract. 

With all this, the policymakers and the political leaders have started to listen to 
teachers and will begin to benefit from the expertise of the classroom practitioner. The 
policy process itself can be an obstacle if it excludes teachers, local school boards 
and/or administrators and the level of trust and respect that is necessary is not there. 
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Teachers who are in the nation's classrooms day after day and year after year arc in a 
unique position to add to the knowledge and perceptions of national commisssions and 
committees that study, observe, theorize, and pronounce what this nation should do to 
improve education. They can point out dramatically and graphically how much better 
schooling couid be if certain conditions were different. They welcome the current 
national talk about education and intend to be aggressive in joining the quest for 
excellence in education. The final observation is the same as the thesis of this paper, 
in order to improve public education, the practitioner must play a demonstratively 
meaningful role in education decision-making, otherwise all is for not and we will 
undergo another great illusion of educational reform in our country. 

If we are going to cause £^ changes and r^ improvements in the public education, 
let us not tarry over cosmetic and politically popular themes. Let us get to the heart of 
the issue and make it possible for the experts, the practitioners, to fashion the 
environment so that kids can learn and teachers can ter\ch. Let's let the magic happen 
for everyone. 
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Barbara J. Holmes Resction to 

The Teacher's Role in Policy-Decision Making 



Mr. Moore^s paper, about the role of teachers, emphasizes the isolation teachers feel in 
the practice of their daily responsibilities. He asserts that teachers are not often 
consulted about educational procedure or pr?ctice and, therefore, do not participate in 
the decision-making process. Since decisions are made elsewhere -nd then ''handed- 
down" to them for implementation it is only logical that teachers will feel ''powerless*' 
over their own professional lives. I want to suggest that colleges of education, ^,n the 
preparation of future teachers and through collaboration with local districts, may play 
an active role in changing the feeling of Mr. Moore and other teachers. Opportunities 
for collaboration between teachers, local district personnel and colleges of education 
are incentives that would enhance the education profession. 



As Mr. Moore mentioned, a number of recently released reports have made sweeping 
recommendations for various changes in education. Moreover, states have mandated 
changes-many of which are to be implemented in the fall of 1987, Both the reports 
and state mandates are responses to a widespread negative public perception of 
education and the process of schooling. 



I want to make three observations: 



Notably absent from the hue and cry of the past five years has been 
leadership from subject-area organizations such as the International Reading 
Association, the National Council of Teachers of English, the National 
Council of Teachers of Mathematics and associations comprising principals 
and other school administrators. Moreover, the teacher*s unions have not 
been quick to sei>- the opportunity to design the necessary changes either. 

The recommendations made in the major reports generally differ as to the 
degree to which they directly impact student achievement versus teaching. In 
other words, some of t^e reports emphasize the prof essionalization of 
teaching; improved student achievement (K-12) is implicit, not explicit. For 
example, the report of the Holmes' Group, Tomorrow*s Teachers, is an 
example of the former emphasis. A Nation Prepared: Teachers for the 21sl 
Century, by the Carnegie Task Force on the Teaching Profession, makes 
improved student achievement the cornerstone of its various 
recommendations. In other words, all of the recommendations, if 
implemented, will Hkely converge in such a way as to provide an 
environment where student achievement is nurtured. 

The siate mandates that impact teachers and the practice of teaching exceed 
those targeted to students. 
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State Mandates Impacting Students 



Curriculum changes (especially in science and mathematics) 

Placement and promotion 

Athletic participation 

Assessment/testing 

Academic recognition 

Graduation requirements 



State Man dates Impacting Teacher?; 

Instructional time/longer school year 
Texts and instructional material 
Certification and recertification 
Competency testing and evaluation 
Incentives to schools 
Loan forgiveness 
Career ladders/merit pay plans 
Staff development 
Remedial education 



Of the nine major state mandates for teachers five are "incentives" - attraction of 
teacher candidates, compensation for those presently teaching, staff development, and 
remedial opportunities for those presently teaching. The other four impact teachers but 
also establish standards or parameters that ultimately help students. However, change 
mandated from above is difficult to implement; it is difficult not only because it comes 
from above, but also because it emanates from external sources. Another problem with 
change mandated by external entities is that some aspects or elements of the so-called 
"problem" are actually surrogates or substitutes for the real issue, I believe this is what 
causes Mr, Moore to speak of teacher isolation and lack of decision-making 
opportunities. Reports by associations and organizations and mandates by states do not 
actually address those practices and procedures over which teachers have l;ttle or no 
control or about which they feel powerless. Mr. Moore's major points are these: 

1. Teachers should be empowered to make educational decisions. 

2. Communication between teachers and communication between teachers and 
administrators of various levels needs to be improved. 

The period of transition between mandated initiatives and implementation (much of 
which does not take effect until 1987) provides a moment for reflection and for 
consideration of this point: state teacher testing initiatives have really underscored the 
responsibilities of teacher education programs to upgrade standards. Unfortunately, in 
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too many cases, there is little, if any, articulation between practicing 
elementary/secondary teachers aid the state's teacher education institutions. Teacher 
education institutions will nave to create bridges connecting the public schools, 
universities, and the state, in order to respond constructively to the testing movement 
and lay th^. groundwork for an environment in which teachers are trusted to set and 
maintain their own standards. 



The Role of the College of Education 

Generally, the debate about the quality of teacher education turns on three major 
points: (1) attraction and retention of able students to teaching careers; (2) a perceived 
lack of rigor in the configuration of cl.nical and academic components of teacher 
education; and (3) professionalization of teaching by eliminating the undergraduate 
education degree. Major recommendations for hange in teacher preparation have been 
presented by the National Commission on Excelli ce in Teacher Education (1985), The 
Holmes Group (1985), the Southern Regional i. '^ication Board (1985), and the 
California Commission on the Teaching Profession (198J^>. These recommendations are 
aimed at various program requirements for teacher education programs and suggest 
roles that various actors should play, such as federal and state governments and colleges 
of education. 

Colleges of education can and should be leaders in improving the teaching force and, 
by doing so, set the stage for change in the process of schooling. They hi^ve unique 
expertise and they have access to the real world of schooling. Arthur Wise offered this 
analysis at the Wingspread Conference, which brought together education deans and 
members of the Council of Graduate Schools from 15 institutions that prepare teachers: 
Schools of education must identify and define their own mission and constituents. 
There are few constituents for reform in teacher education except colleges of education 
and teachers themselves (Wise, 1985). If the track record of colleges of education had 
provided evidence of higher performance and thus engendered credibility for their 
graduates, the tendency of state policy makers to mandate accountability and to set 
standards might have been forestalled. But collectively, although there are many single 
instances of exemplary progiams, colleges of education have been somewhat slow to 
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participate in a major formulation of professional standards and in the design of 
evaluative measures of teacher performance. However, ? is not too late. 

Colleges of education could be a major force for positive change in the teaching 
profession and in the process of schooling if they: 

1. Design assessment processes and procedures that strengthen the teaching force 
over time and present innovative, short-term ways to increase thz pass rates 
among black and other minority teacher candidates on tests for initial 
certification. 

2. Seek to improve conditions of work and employment for teachers. 

3. Design programs to prepare school administrators. 

4. Create linkages between schools and colleges of education and between 
institutions. 

5. Stimulate the development of multicultural awareness in school personnel. 

Assessment Processes and Procedures 



One rcajor role to be assumed by colleges of education is the prof essionalization of 
teaching. Most of the reports about teacher education call for the development of a 
researcn base on the art of teaching and for a deeper comprehension through research 
connections between thinking, learning, and teaching. Moreover, the reports call for a 
redesign of curricula and a reconfiguration of content of teacher education programs. 
Establishing a research base and the development and design of innovative techniques 
and instruments for assessing and evaluating teacher competep-v and performance can 
occur concurrently with the other two. The combination of these activities could make 
a significant contribution to strengthening the country's teaching force and thus, in 
preparing American students for the future. 

A shortage of black and other minority students is impending for the short-term. 
Leadership from groups such as the National Association for Equal Opportunity in 
Higher Education and others could give direction, visibility, and encouragement to 
intervention programs (e.g., the ETS/SREB collaboration) so that more institutions could 
join in designing programs to ameliorate the deficient number of minority teachers. 
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Umbrella organizations that cover most of the traditionally black institutions could 
play an active role in encouraging institutional commitment to the preparation of black 
teachers. Moreover, organizations of minority education professionals could provide a 
very valuable service by gathering and analyzing the data that would answer questions 
such as: the relative success of black (and other minority) teacher candidates attending 
predominantly black and predominantly white institutions; the comparative graduate 
rates by discipline of black (and other minority) students from predominantly white 
institutions. In other words, is the black student in the predominantly white institution 
more likely to major in and graduate in education than in other disciplines? 



Conditions of Work for Te'.chers 

Decreasing the weight of bureaucratic procedure that lessens the time teachers spend 
with students is an overriding aim of many who would improve t». workplace for 
teachers. There are al least three interrelated sub-sets of concern within this irea. 

Isolation of Teachers: Are there aspects of the clinical experience that can help new 
teachers feel connected to a larger whole of professional interests and concerns as well 
as the broader fabric of the school? Are there features of clinical professional programs 
(such as that described in "The Clinical Professor in Teacher Education**) (Hazard, W.R., 
& Chandler, B.J., 1972) that can tc capitalized upon to provide classroom teachers with 
opportunities for involvement in the university and the college of education? Is it 
feasible and practicable to engage new teachers in a team effort with a career teacher? 
Some of the new career ladder programs include the concept of an experienced teacher 
working with new teachers. The movement to team teaching might be a broader 
remedy to an entire range of potential gaps and problems that can be positive for both 
teachers and students. 

One way of lessening the feeling of isolation, especially among new teachers, may be to 
expand the use of interns, aiaes and work-study students from colleges of education. 
Ideally, the team-teaching concept would help, but it may be costly. Programs which 
capitalize on the need to provide early clinical experience to prospective teachers could 
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also indirectly increase involvement by classroom teachers. This would, in turn, lessen 
their day-to-day isolation from other adults. 



Teacher R esistance to Cham^ft 



Research about teachers likely to initiate change has implications for school staffing 
and classroom management. Several studies are reviewed by Seymour Metzner (1970) in 
an article, "School-UniN jrsity Partnerships: A Tale of Dichotomous Desires." According 
to that review, teachers most likely to resist change are those over 40, without a 
master's degree, 11 or more years of teaching experience, and who teach elementary 
students. 



"Mixed" staffing that included aides and interns may benefit career teachers by 
providing increased stimulation in the work environment. The Carnegie Task Force 
(1986) recommends the use of a variety of types of teachers: board certified, adjunct 
teachers and teaching assistants. A related, but slightly different idea may be to allow 
people from a variety of selected professions to teach, on a temporary and part-time 
basis, in the schools, e.g., performing artists, artists in the plastic media, writers and 
journalists, and others who may welcome the opportunity to have part-time cmployTient 
while pursuing other careers. Colleges of education mig-,t play the liaison and 
coordinating (screening, selection, placement) role in such programs with local school 
districts. 



Inservice training is one area that states have not impacted significantly and is an 
opportunity for those cur'ently teaching to work with colleges of education in 
designing stimulating staff development programs. Coalitions of teachers and 
education faculty could play a major role in designing inservice programs to include 
the factors that only they know, as a result of their experience. This could result in 
improved conditions of both work and student outcomes. Recently, a dean from a 
noted eastern university predicted that colleges of education will have only about 20 
percent of the inservice training to do. "Normal" schools and programs will be 
initiated by local districts, with help from state departments of education and the 
unions. This dean felt that his college of education should teach the teachers for the 
normal school programs. 
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Preparation of school administrators: Colleges of education have an opportunity to 
influence the development of a strong cadre of school principals and other school 
administrators. The school effectiveness research stresses that successful schools 
(defined in large measure by student achievement and faculty satisfaction) are headed 
by strong principals. Strong principals are visionary, help faculty and staff articulate 
standards, are instructional leaders and insist that all students live up to high 
expectations. Traditionally, school principals and other school administrators have not 
received their initial administrative preparation in the college of education. Too often, 
teachers are elevated, as an upward career opportunity, to principalships and other 
supervisory and/or administrative positions within the district. Preparation actually 
occurs through a process of inservice development sought by the individual. While we 
have been fortunate in the past to gain ihe services of many outstanding principals aud 
other administrative personnel in this fashion, colleges of education could now become 
proactive in providing the administrative education for future principals. In other 
words, those who wish to pursue an administrative role in the school district should be 
identified and trained at the beginning of their careers, Principalship should not be 
just a career boost for teachers. Becoming a good teacher and becoming a good 
principal should be perceived as two separate lines of career development available 
through the college of education. 

Because colleges of education have been slov. to seize the moment, administrative 
preparation is handled by the state departments of education. Many states are 
designing leadership activities for school administrators and old programs have been 
revived. 



Linkages Between Colleges of Education and Schools 
and Between Higher Education Institutions 

Many strong programs exist in colleges of education that illustrate one or more of the 
following characteristics: 

clinical experience for prospective teacher candidates featuring collaboration 
bet^^;cn colleges of education and local school districts; including utilization 
of the classroom teacher in the college of education; 

outreach efforts designed to attract secondary school students to teaching 
careers; and 
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programs that show evidence of attracting minority students to teacher 
education and of increasing pass rates among minority students on various 
tests for teacher certification. 

In some states, clusters of institutions are collaborating in order to accomplish common 
goals. One example is the South Carolina Center for Teacher Recruitment which 
includes public, private, predominantly white and predominantly black institutions in 
an effort to attract able high school students to careers in teaching. Another example 
occurs in Texas where five deans of colleges of education have formed a group called 
"The Houston Education Deans Consortium" to work on common concerns about teacher 
certification and other mutual teacher education interests. This group includes the 
public and private institutions in the Houston area. 

Examples of collaborative enterprises abound and they must be highlighted so that 
their model features and characteristics can be replicated by othcs. Because exemplary 
programs need to be identified and highlighted ECS plans to use a proposed forum 
series as one means of systematically disseminating information about such programs. 

Renewal o f College Facnltv 

Some experts predict that the heaviest periods of retirement among public education 
faculty and higher education faculty will occur during 1991 and 1995. Institutions can 
seize this opportunity to define and articulate the kinds of faculty expertise required 
to produce a new configuration of competencies, skills, and professionalism in a future 
teaching force. We have sufficient knowledge to identify what we need, and to plan to 
meet those needs. 



Multicultural Awareness 

Genuine multicultural awareness and appreciation is not fostered by simply eating at a 
Chinese restaurant or attending a German beer festival. Emphasis of superficial 
cultural and/or social differences docs net enhace multicultural awareness, either. 
School personnel require a deep comprehension of the central characteristics and 
mechanisms -xpressed in all human cultures. All cultures have social structures, such 
as families, and other means of delineating sets of relationships, roles and 
responsibilities between people. Moreover, all have social institutions such as informal 
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and formal systems of education, religion, government, and so on. The actual 
manifestations of these social institutions may be different, but, cultures are more 
similar than different because of a common set of organizing structures. Jf we are to 
live cooperatively in a multicultural society, schools mu^l play an active part in 
promoting harmony rather than conflict between ethnic groups. (See Education Week*s 
Special Report, "Here They Come, Ready or Not,** 1986.) 



Some of the points to be considered when designing effective multicultural education 
could be these: 



1. Clear goals and objectives should be developed that allow for development of 
culture-general and culture-specific awareness in prospective teachers. If we 
are to prepare for the increasing number of diverse ethnic and racial groups 
forecast by Hodgkinson (see "Here They Come, Ready or Not"), then colleges 
of education must play a major role in preparing the teaching force to 
maximize the learning potential of all students. 

2. Curriculum in the college of education could be built upon the need to meet 
certain multicultural dimensions: general comprehension of cultural diversity 
and similarity, and awareness of the acquisition of language among all 
humans. Specific curriculum components should reflect the demographics of 
the actual geographic area served by the school district(s) most likely to hire 
the institutions* graduating teachers. 

3. Clinical experience of teacher candidates could be enriched by well-designed 
exposure and laboratory-type experiences in a variety of neighborhoods and 
comr\unities within the school district. 

4. V'ays and means of disseminating information about effective multicultural 
modules within the configuration of teacher education programs must be 
developed and, where they currently exist, shared. 

State policymakers and educators need opportunities for enriching their comprehension 
of the roles they each play. Moreover, they need to learn more about the processes and 
instruments each has available. States have used a variety of policy toois - some of 
which have provided incentives and some of which have been inhibiting. From the 
vantage point of the Education Commission of the States, it seems that states are 
pushing higher education institutions to be even more creative and resourceful. 
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Issues surrounding the process of schooling will not be handled by one sector any 
longer; long-term collaborative relationships will have t i be forged in places where they 
have not traditionally existed. The importance of teacning in transmitting the values of 
American culture and society cannot be overlooked. As a teacher recently said, 
"Teaching produces all of the professions.** If significant, thoughtful, and constructive 
change is to occur in teaching, educators will need to explore the issues included in this 
survey of opportunity areas with state policymakers in environments free of partisan 
protectionism. 

In conclusion, I wish to make the following assertions: 

1. We need to attract and retain better teachers. 

2. The political realities must be reckoned v^\th when we talk about education 
reform. 

3. Student performance should be the central issue as we discuss the process of 
schooling and teaching. 
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Jacqueline B. Vaughn Thc Role of 

Teacher Unions 
in the Development and Implementation 
Of L centive Programs 

Abstract As we enter phase II of the nation's interest in education reform 
and the development of programs and policies designed to attract new, 
talented, college graduates to the teaching force, the focus of attention has 
switched from "reform" to "educational incentives." Professional teacher 
organizations have joined the search for new teachers, the development of 
educational incentives, and the expansion and implementation of education 
reform initiatives. 

The American Federation of Teachers, in Us report of the AFT Task Force on the 
Future of Education, has pointed out the fact that over half of the nation's teaching 
force will be replaced within the next decade, as a result of retirements, resignations, 
and a diminishing pool of potential new teachers. To date no definitive program has 
been developed to attract new teachers, or to retain talented career teachers in a 
shrinking workforce. 

With the increased emphasis on professionalism in teaching, upgrading standards for 
new teachers, revising certification procedures and improving evaluation policies and 
procedures, a new role has been developed for teacher organizations involved in 
collective bargaining with local school districts. 

In its report on the Future Trends of Education, the AFT Task Force recommends that 
the second stage of education reform be responsive to the demograhic and structural 
changes affecting society, to the needs of the membership, and to the needs of the 
nation for a well educated, democratic, productive citizenry. 



Mrs. Jacqueline B. Vaughn is President of the Chicago Teachers Union, AFT, 
Local I. She is a former Chicago Public School teacher with 12 year's 
experience, having taught kindergarten, primary, and special education. She 
was appointed a language arts consultant for iht Chicago Board of Education, 
and IS currently on leave of absence. Mrs. Vaught has conducted training 
seminars on classroom management, and melhods of teaching at Prairie State 
Institute and Chicago State College. She currently serves as a vice president of 
the American Federation of Teachers, and the Illinois Federation of Teachers, 
and IS an active participant and consultant of the education reform movement 
nationwide. 
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In fulfillment of these goals, phase two of the education reform movement should seek 
to restore professiohalism to teaching, to restructure public schools, to promote student 
learning, and to seek new methods for recruiting talented college graduates to the field 
of teaching. 

Chicago Teachers Union, AFT, Local L is currently involved in collective bargaining 
with the Board of Education of the City of Chicago to develop ^n effective incentive 
progrrm for a teacher internship project designed to recruit new teachers to the 
profession, as well as to identify a motivational incentive for consulting educators who 
may volunteer to assist career teachers identified as ''troubled/ 

In the process o^ determining which incentives will enhance the teaching profession, 
and who will determine the policy and procedures inherent therein, mutoal agreement 
must be reached between the Board and the Union. 



Teacher Recruitment/Internship Program 

The American Federation of Teachers has taken a major step to launch a new program 
to recruit teachers into the profession and offer talented, experienced ones new career 
opportunities without leaving teaching. The incentives are part of a joint venture 
between the American Federation of Teachers and the American Can Company 
Foundation. 



The $114,000 program, which is targeted to seven of the largest school systems in the 
United States - New York, Chicago, Miami/Dade County, Minneapolis, St. Paul, 
Atlanta, and San Francisco - was announced at the 1986 convention of the American 
Federation of Teachers by Mr. William Woodside, chairman of the American Can 
Company and Mr. Albert Shanker, president of the American Federation of Teachers. 

The program is incentive oriented, in that it gives newcomers a chance to iry teaching 
through a supervised internship and access to practical, researched-based seminars. 
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William S. Woodsidc has said that ^he American business community has a vested 
interest in the quality of public education, for today's students represent the work 
force of tomorrow. As we face the formidable challenge of maintaining a quality, 
professional teaching staff for the nation, we are pleased to support the AFT model 
programs to recruit highly qualified graduates and retain the best teachers within the 
system as mentors/ 

The tripartite relationship involves collaboration among the teacher unions, the school 
system, and local universities to design and implement a recruitment effort to attract 
the academically talented into teaching. 

The Chicago Public School System, Chicago Teachers Union, and University of Illincic 
at Chicago have started to collaborate on the teacher recruitment/internship project. 
Chicago Teachers Union has met with representatives of the University of Illinois at 
Chicago, a consultant from the University of Wisconsin, and the North Central 
Regional Educational Laboratory. A tentative draft plan has been submitted by a joint 
union/board committee to the superintendent of Chicago Public Schools, Dr. Manford 
Byrd, Jr., and initial implementation of the program is under discussion along with 
plans to include other universities in both programmatic and recruitment efforts. 
Mentor selection and the AFT/ER&D (Educational Research and Dissemination) 
training will take place this year, and recruitment plans and efforts to secure program 
funding will be initiated in the coming academic year. Summer seminars and the 
internships will also be launched in 1987. The draft plan calls for the development of 
"teaching schools" iu high school sites for the preparation of teachers. This would be a 
model for teacher preparation in other locations across the country. 

The purpose of a Teacher Recruitment and Internship Project is to provide the first 
major step toward an internship for all beginning teachers, conducted by experienced, 
practicing classroom teachers acting as mentors for the intern-teachers, and to recruit 
bright liberal arts or equivalent college graduates into teaching with a set of incentives 
and with the help of recruitment advocates in the colleges, faculty, and administration. 
Incentives include a structured internship with on-the-job introduction assistance for 
beginning intern-teachers, seminars and other course work directly tied to success in 
the classroom and schools, assisting the intern teacher to meet certification 
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requirements by using the internship and related seminars/coursework to meet state and 
local licensing mandates, and financial assistance (fellowship or scholarship) for 
graduate study to: 1) gain the masters degree required for teaching careers or attend 
graduate or professional school in a field chosen by the recruit; 2) maintain a strong 
teaching force by offering the mentorship as a career opportunity for effective, 
experienced, knowledgeable classroom teachers, preferably with status as a faculty 
colleague in a college, who will enjoy increased salary compensation for their mentor 
work (Note - mentors should be released part time; however, they must aot give up 
teaching responsibilities); 3) change the attitude and pattern of advice in the colleges, 
particularly among facility advisors in the arts and sciences, with regards to careers in 
teaching, specifically for faculty to become recruiters of outstanding students including 
minorities and women who have other career options; and 4) to strengthen the programs 
of teacher preparation by offering an opportunity to review and rethink the design of 
teacher education and strengthen its efficacy vis-a-vis classroom teaching. 

In our quest to realize the proposed objectives of the Teacher Recruitment and 
Internship Project, goals were set to: 1) recruit academically successful college 
graduates - liberal arts and science majors or equivalent - to try a teaching career; 2) 
work for the success of the initial teaching experience by providing structured 
internships for beginning teachers -- a move to abolish the pathological "sink or swim" 
teacher induction method; 3) offer talented, experienced teachers new career 
opportunities as mentors to the intern -- while retaining their teaching roles; and 4) 
begin to alter teacher preparation programs to encourage the interaction of practical, 
useful knowledge with an understanding of subject matter, pedagogy, and educational 
issues. 

Recruitment/retention incentives included: a chance to try teaching with the support 
of a supervised internship and practical, research-baced seminar; the ability to receive a 
teaching license/certificate through the internship/supportive seminars (without having 
to invest a sizable part of undergraduate study), and a fellowship to attend graduate or 
professional school in return for teaching service of one or two years beyond the 
internship. 
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Who Should be Involved in Planning 



The first step of the project is to secure agreement from each of the participating 
organizations (local union» school superintendent and/or board, and university official) 
that they will engage in a collaborative planning process. 

These arc general recommendations covering u wide variety of participants. Each 
location will have to determine specific participants: however^ the union» school 
system, and university .nmsi have designated representatives at each planning session. 
While it is probably wise to start the planning with a small group of one to three 
representatives of the people who will be involved in program, implementation should 
be phased in when the planning gets more detailed. 



Key Roles of Involvement 

Teacher Union Involvement 

Union leaders and/or their representatives, preferably those working on school 
involvement and/or staff development, e.g. Educator Research Dissemination (ER&D) 
coordinator or linlcers, must play a Icey role in the initial implementation of the project. 
When planning gets down to specifics, several classroom teache rs, who will be serving 
as mentors, should become involvfi. 

The teacher union is charged with the initiation of the program, gaining collaborative 
partners; assuring teacher involvement in planning and implementation; assuring that 
the program includes academic work geared toward the initial teaching experience and 
classroom success; developmeat of (with appropriate collaborators) mentor selection and 
preparation effort, use of political, educational, and legislative representation to gain 
appropriate state or board approved funding, participation in any evaluation design; 
and corrective action from lessons learned in the initial year. 
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Local Scho ol District involvement 



The school system representative is the component who understands personnel, staff 
development, and/or legislative and board policy issues. At some point it would be 
wise to include several school principals from chools where interns will be placed. 

The school system must join in the program as a collaborating partner. Appropriate 
administrators should work to gain initial approval from the school board, work with 
the union and university to identify priorities with regard to recruitment, match school 
sites with intern/mentor sites, join in the effort to gain funding from tne legislature 
and school board, provide time for both interns and mentors to work together during 
the school day, work with the union on the selection and development of mentors, seek 
appropriate regulatory changes or waivers to assure certification for the intern 
teachers, develop (with appropriate collaborators) a program to assess the success of the 
program, and collaborative ways to correct the program based on what is learned in the 
first year, and develop ways to use this program to begin the process of establishing a 
system-wide internship for all beginning teachers. 

University Involvement 

University representatives act as the school of education (teacher preparation program, 
in the collaborating university and the appropriate representative of university-wide 
administration. Where there is a union or strong faculty senate, it is important to get 
faculty support in recruitment efforts beyond the school of education. 

The local university agrees to enter into a planning collaboration and involves officials 
from both the education school and those with university-wide responsibilities. The 
local university also develops (with appropriate collaborating partners and faculty) 
programs of certification and/or postgraduate study which will be compatible with the 
internship/recruitment program, collaborates on a university-wide recruitment effort, 
assists in the development of program evaluation (where possible), develops procedures 
for involving mentor teachers as faculty colleagues, cooperates with the union and the 
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school system on the preparation of mentors and school principals, and works with 
collaborators on legislation or regulatory changes to accommodate the program. 



In order for the project to be used to develop statewide support for internships and 
mentors, it is important to have representation from the state legislature (member of 
the education committee staff and/or executive department) to guide legislative 
strategies and/or seek necessary changes or waivers in regulations. 



Project Principles and Fundamental Components 

Each site must have collaboration among the teacher union, school system, and 
university(ies) to design and implement a recruitment effort to attract ihe academically 
talented into teaching. 

University involvement must include university-wide leaders as well as those involved 
in preparation of teachers and education research, and the project must include a well 
instructed internship program and supportive seminars or coursework which will serve 
teacher license requirements. In addition, each project must provide incentives - 
through tuition waivers, grants, or fellowship*? - for intern-recruits to support graduate 
or professional study, and include plans to sustain the project beyond the initial 
implementation. 

Experienced, effective classroom teachers will have primarv mentor responsibility for 
the intern-teachers and, where possible, enjoy university status and compensation (in 
addition to their classroom teaching positions). Within the constraints of these 
principles and fundamental project elements, the specific plans and operations must 
emerge from the collaborative planning process. 
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incentives: ^'Providing Pollen for the Bees" 

Dr. Bartcll, in her overview, describes an incentive •'as that which induces, motivates 
and encourages participation or performe.ncc.* She states that '^incentives which ar'^ 
used as inducements to behavior arc subjective and value related** (1986). 

On the other hand, a disincentive has been described as that which discourages 
participation or performance. Herzberg (1959), describes **satisfiers v. dissatisfiers as 
stemming from work relate^; conditions, physical environment, type of supervision 
status, administrative practices and compensation. Removing dissatisfiers docs not 
automatically ca'ise satisfaction, nor does the enhancement of satisficrs erase the effect 
of dissatisfiers.** 

?ati?figr§: Sergiovanni's findings indicate that teachers are motivated by achievement 
and rWRniUpn along with v/or|c, responsibility and possibility of growth (Sergiovann: 
& Carver, 1973, p. 77). 

Dissatisfiers: Teachers were found dissatisfied by routine housekeeping, paperwork, 
corridor/lunchroom duties, insensitive and inappropriate supervising, irritating 
administrative policies and poor relationships with colleagues or parents (Sergiovanni & 
Carver, 1973). 

Incentives can furthei be defined as those factor? which increase the Jevel of 
satisfaction and v/hich provide increased effort toward higher achievement, while 
disincentives diminish the level of satisfaction Lnd may lead to the reduction of 
teachers' efforts or abandonment of their work. 

Herzberg's theory describes satisfiers as **intrinsic** rewards (motivators). He states that 
dissatisfiers provide extrinsic rewards or maintenace fa- jrs. It is further suggested 
that •'maintenance factors** cannot motivate people at work. 

An incentive system based primarily on financial rewards will have to provide 
substan al amounts associated with senior rungs on the career J«>dder if the plan (or 
related reform) fails to deal with the basic raised by teachers considering 

whether to stay or leave the profession - working conditions, supervision, work load, 
authority to carry out responsibilities, and so on. 
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Even whcu career ladders offer teachers meaningful opportunities to work on 
curri'^ulum development, to mentor intern teachers^ to select and develop instructional 
materials, and to participate in redesign and restructure issues facing schools, success is 
unlikely without adequate participation and training - including experience in 
collaborative planning and decision making. 



iDtriQsic Incentives 



A,i example of an intrinsic incentive is illustrated by a propOijal to upgrade the status 
of teachers. Such a concept was considered during the debate on education reform. 



LEVEL I: (tenured status) proposes to offer minimum statutory salary bassis. 
The tenured teachers' status remains throughout his/her career on the basis 
■ satisfactory service and must be observed and evaluated annually for the 
first 10 years, semi-annually after that. 

LEVEL 11: (voluntary category) proposes to be offered to all eligible 
classroom teachers after completion of four years of service and shall be paid 
$3,000 annually in addition to regular salary; agrees to provide local school 
assistance in inservice development, curriculum, text and material selection; 
agrees te accept additional staff development; additional service as necessary 
up to four weeks over regular school and an equivalent of time as determined 
locally; status shall be reviewed every three years. 

LEVEL in: (voluntary category) is proposed to be offered to all teachers at 
completion of seventh year of teaching or any time thereafter; shall be paid 
$5,000 annually in addition to regular salary; agrees to provide both local and 
district assistance in inservice development, staff development, curriculum, 
text and material selection, learning materials development, additional service 
as necessary up to four weeks each year or an equivalent of times as 
determined locally; at least 50 percent of the duties assigned shall be 
instructional in nature; status shall be reviewed every three years; limited to 
10 percent of the district's total. 

LEVEL IV: (voluntary category) offered to all teachers at completion of 
tenth year of teaching or any time thereafter; shall be paid $8,000 annually 
in addition to regular salary; agrees to provide both local and district 
assistance in inservice development, staff development, curriculum text and 
material selection, leai.Jng material development, peer assistance and intern 
training; additional service as necessary up to four weeks each year or an 
equivalent of time as determined locally; at least 25 percent of duties shall be 
instructional in nature; status shall be reviewed every three years; limited to 
5 percent of district's total staff. 
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Selection of staff above teacher level (additional career compensation): 

1. Assignment to positions for Level 11, III, and IV Designation shall be made 
on the basis of the following conditions: 

- experience and educational background set by state; 

- exemplary teaching performance based on measurable, fair evaluation- 
and ' 

- additional ccnsideration as determined by local districts and negotiated 
with local bargaining agents. 

2. Selections shall be made by recommendations of committee of peers and 
building administrator with final approval by local board. 

Status review shall be completed every three years by a panel of peers and 
building administrators or superintendent. 

The state shall fully fund the designated annual salary compensations to 
Level II, III, and IV teachers by reimbursement to the local districts. These 
compensations shall be: 

$3,000 -- Level II 
$5,000 -- Level III 
$8,000 -- Level IV 

The salary schedule for statutory compensation for teachers should be: 

Additional Career 
Compensation 



Step 


Cateeorv 


Salary 


1 


Probationary 


$20,000 


2 


Probationary 


$21,000 


3 


Probationary 


$22,000 


4 


Teacher (tenured) 


$25,000 


5 


Teacher 


$30,250 


6 


Teacher 


$33,300 


7 


Teacher 


$36,600 


8 


Teacher 


$40,300 


9 


Teacher 


$44,300 


'0 


Teacher 


$48,700 



0 
0 
0 

0 

$3,000* 



$5,000** 
$8,000*** 



* Indicates teacher is eligible for voluntary application for 
designation of Level IL 

*• Indicates teacher is eligible for voluntary application for 
designation of Level IIL 

*** Indicates teacher is eligible tor voluntary application for 
designation of Level IV. 
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Rewards for teaching must outweigh frustration (March & Simon, 1958). Dan Lortie, in 
his book School Teachers described extrinsic rewards as earnings, prestige, and power. 
He defines ancillary rewards as length of day and job secuiity, and psychic rewards as 
''sul/jective valuations made in course of work - satisfainion from seeing children learn; 
opportunities for creativity." 

Bartcll (1986) reported that recent studies show that teachers (53 percent) mentioned 
psychic rewards. Intrinsic values were thought to be collegiality, mastery of subject 
matter, and working with young people. 

Hawley (1985) states that pay does not compensate workers for the unsatisfactory 
aspects of their jobs. 

In comparing programs developed with teacher involvement and union supervision with 
merit performance based experiments the following problems have been documented: 

- Inadequate, poorly administered and rigid evaluation or assessment 
procedures 

- Cost of evaluations exceeding the benefits of reward for & few outstanding 
teachers who could have been identified by peers or a more flexible 
assessment system 

- Criteria for assessment v/hich are inconsistent with best learning practices 
or that are geared to reinforce bureaucratic structures 

- Inadequate funds to meet the planned rewards (including arbitrary quotas 
on limits on the number of eligible teachers) 

- Poor preparation for advanced roles for individuals in the top rungs of the 
ladder 

NOTE: In the design of plans which may serve as incentives to teachers, it is important 
to determine what incentives are strongly valued by te'ichers, incorporate as 
many potential motivations into the plan, and minimize disincentives. 
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Joint Venture In Critical Thinking 



An example of teacher union involvement in upgrading standards for students 
and teachers is reflected in a ioint venture to develop critical thinking skills and 
teaching techniques. 

Chicago Teachers Union and the Chicago Board of Education agreed to a joint 
venture in implementing a Critical Thinking Project in the Chicago Public 
Schools. The American Federation of Teachers agreed to assist the Union and the 
Board through its Educational Issues department, in developing the basic 
components and funding the necessary training for the project. 

The basic components of the joint CTU/BOE Critical Thinking Project are: 

1. Selection of 30 classroom teachers to be trained under the AFT Critical 
Thinking Project 

2. Criteria for selection of teachers: 

- Applicant must be a regularly appointed classroom teacher with five years 
continuous experience in Chicago Public Schools. 

- Applicant must have a rating of excellent or superior for three of the last 
five years or must have a recommmendation from the building principal 
and two colleagues from the same certificate area or department. 

- Applicant agrees to implement the skills and components of the AFT 
Critical Thinking Project in their classroom and to act as a trainer of 
other teachers in District 299. 

3. Selection processes: 

- Appropriate department is to advertise system-wide for applicants. 

- Selected applicants are to be reviewed by CTU and appropriate Board of 
Education representatives by September of 1986. 

4. Traininij program implemented as follows: 

- Training was conducted during Fall '86 on Saturdays. 

- Trainer's expenses were borne by the AFT and CTU. 

- Trainees received two hours credit toward Lane III placement or an 
additional stipend for six hours of work required of trainees. 
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- Teachers selected for such service were reimbursed at the rate of $20 per 
hour for the 20 hours of training required. 

- The Board of Education provided substitute teachers as needed as part of 
the training program. 

5. A periodic review of the effectiveness of the Critical Thinking Project in the 
school setting, the training program in staff development and the 
dissemination of information concerning the program will be conducted by 
representatives of the Chicago Teachers Union and the Chicago Board of 
Education. 



Closing Statement 



Research has shown that those programs or projects which produce the most effective 
results are those which have utilized the expertise and talents of classroom teachers. 
Programs developed through the joint efforts of the collective bargaining agent and the 
school board enjoy greater success, and more active participation of those most 
responsible for implementing the programs the classroom teachers. The most effective 
incentives are those of recognition and respect. 
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Ralph Fessler Reaction to 

The Role of Teacher Unions 
in the Development and Implementation 
of Incentive Programs 

In her paper **The Role of Teacher Unions in the Development and Implementation of 
Incentive Programs," Jacqueline Vaughn describes some specific projects being suported 
by the Chicago Teachers Union, the organization she serves as president. The programs 
she reviews offer some interesting approaches to teacher incentives that merit 
consideration and analysis. Of perhaps greater importance, however, is the fact that 
projects such as those described in Vaughn's paper have found their way into the 
agenda of teacher union-iranagement negotiations. This critique will briefly assess the 
value of the programs described, as well as attempt to analyze the significance of the 
expanding agenda for collective bargaining. 

Three specific projects are described in Vaughn's paper. The first is a teacher 
recruitment/internship program. This program provides assistance for beginning 
teachers through a supervised internship, support seminars, and financial assistance. 
Practicing teachers serve as mentors for the interns. This mentoring opportunity 
carries with it the extrinsic incentive of monetary compensation, as well as the more 
subtle, intrinsic rewards of recognition of teacher expertise and importance in the 
educational process. These teacher-mentors are being involved in areas where they 
possess considerable expertise and where they have a stake in what occurs. 

A second project relates to teachers' involvement in a critical thinking skills project. 
This model again provides recognition to teachers and involves them in decision making 
regarding their professional development activities. 



Dr. Fessler is Professor of Education and Director of the Division of 
Education at The Johns Kopkins University. An experienced teacher and 
administrator, his recent research interests have centered on the development 
of heuristic models in the areas of supervision, staff development, professional 
growth, and teacher career stages. He is a member of the Collegial Research 
Consortium. 
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The third project described in the Vaughn paper relates to working with troubled 
teachers. This project furnishes support for teachers who arc experiencing difficulty in 
the classroom and provides the opportunity for accomplished teachers to assist their less 
successful peers. The project responds to the needs of teachers in ^rouble, while 
concurrently providing opportunities for successful teachers to share their expertise, 
demonstrate their competencies, and participate in highly professional activities. The 
model addresses both the instructional improvement needs of one group of teachers, and 
the esteem and professionalism needs of a second group. This program reflects a very 
positive recognition and response on the part of the union that some teachers do need 
extra help to get them to satisfactory levels of performance. 

In Vaughn's verbal comments she adds additional examples of the importance of 
teachers being viewed as professionals and being actively involved in professional 
decisions. Her examples are drawn from her experiences in Chicago as well as from 
her recent trip to Japan. 

One major generalization seems to encompass many of the ideas presented by Vaughn 
in both her paper and oral presentation. This can be simply stated in the proposition 
that teachers are professionals and should be involved in decisions that affect them. This 
proposition is based on the assumptions that teachers have much to contribute to 
quality decision maKing, that the climate created by broad-based involvement and 
participation in decision making is conducive to increased morale and productivity, and 
that the act of participation itself serves as an incentive for teachers to pursue greater 
involvement and productivity. It is further assumed that teacher involvement results in 
greater recognition of their importance and feeds their esteem needs. There is a long- 
established literature base to support these and related propositions and assumptions, 
both from the general literature in motivation and management theory (Maslow, 1954; 
McGregor, 1060; Herzberg et al., 1959) and from literature more specifically applied to 
teachers (Sergiovanni & Starratt, 1983; Halpin & Croft, 1966; Little, 1982; Rosenholtz & 
Smylie, 1983). We can relate as well to many anecdotal examples of effective schools 
where *he fostering of sharing and participation in decision making creates a positive 
climate in which energies are channeled into growth and the pursuit of teaching 
excellence. 
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If the importance of teacher participation in decisions that affect tnem is supported by 
organizational and administrative theory and is widely practiced in some school 
settings, why then is it presented here as a new, innovative strategy? The lack of such 
a participatory approach is a clear message in the Vaughn paper and was echoed in 
Damon Moore's presentation at this conference. These urgent calls for teacher 
involvement suggest that this is a newly discovered phenomenon. In fact, while these 
ideas are indeed important, they are not really new. What is new is the emergence of a 
greater recognition on the part of teacher unions that the agenda for collective 
bargaining must be broadened beyond the extrinsic incentives associated with salary 
and fringe benefits. The new expanded agenda includes a recognition of the 
importance of teacher involvement and participation, conditions that affect the 
intrinsic, higher level needs of teachers. While monetary rewards remain important, the 
new agenda recognizes that they are not sufficient and that teacher morale and 
performance are also influenced by teachers being involved in decisions related to the 
curriculum, instruction, and other areas that impact on the everyday life of teachers 
and students. This recognition of the importance of such involvement is new and 
might be considered as part of the **greening** of teacher organizations, or a broader 
vision that comes as organizations mature. 

While the broadening of the agenda for collective bargaining is to be viewed as a 
positive sign, one might argue that the absence of teacher participation in decision- 
making is related to the adversarial relationship that exists in many settings between 
teacher unions and management. The agenda for collective bargaining that has 
emerged over the past 15 years has centered around extrinsic rewards (or terms of 
contract) such as salaries, fringe benefits, and hours of work. Until recently, little 
attention has been given to the higher level needs of teachers, those that relate to 
recognition, autonomy and esteem. 

Herzberg's work (1959) related to motivation in the workplace can be used as a basis 
for analyzing this situation. As summarized in Figure 1, the "terms of contract," 
extrinsic rewards are labeled by Herzberg as "hygiene factors," or incentives which 
address basic lower level needs. If these needs are not satisfied, workers will not 
produce at a level of "a fair day's work for a fair day's pay." Satisfaction of these 
needs will lead to a fulfillment of the terms of contract, but will not stimulate workers 
to go beyond that "fair day's work . . .". In order to pursue higher levels of 
performance, it is necessary to address what Herzberg calls "motivational factors." 
T\^.se include needs cuch as recognition, autonomy, respect, and esteem. (See Figure 1, 
p. 218). 
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Relating this model back lo collective bargaining, it may be that the process of 
negotiations has fixated the concerns at the hygiene level. Both teacher unions and 
management have defined incentives in terms of extrinsic rewards and have given little 
opportunity for higher level needs to emerge for discussion and consideration. This 
preoccupation with ^hygien?" factors undoubtedly has reflected the union's point of 
view that basic needs were not being adequately met. While concerns in this area 
remain, the expansion of the agenda to ^'motivationaP factors reflects a realization that 
these higher level needs must also be addressed if the system is to be affected. 

As teacher unions and management pursue this new agenda, a note of caution should be 
considered. It should not be assumed that involvement of the teacher union has taken 
care of the need for teacher participation in the decision-making process. The 
literature supports the notion that individual teachers must be active participants in 
decisions that affect them. While it is most appropriate for teacher unions to represent 
teachers in negotiating for the right to participation, the actual participation must be 
decentralized to the level of indivic'iual teachers. It is only through active involvement 
at the teacher level that motivational factors such as autonomy, esteem, and recognition 
can be addressed. 

This new, more enlightened agenda for collective negotiations emerges at a key time in 
the history of public education. The criticism of schools and of teachers has been 
extensive in recent years. Numerous national reports and studies have called for major 
reforms in our schools and in the way we prepare our teachers. Indeed, this conference 
on teacher incentives can be viewed as a response to the prevailing climate which calls 
for changes in teachers and teaching. 

At a time when the profession is clearly in a state of flux, it is encouraging that 
teacher unions and mangement are identifying the need to work together for Vie 
improvement of education. The problems facing the profession cannot be solved if the 
traditional adversarial relationship between teacher unions and management remains 
the accepted mode of operation. It is in the interest of all concerned with the future 
of education to bury old differences and to enter into a new era of healing and 
collaboration. The projects reviewed in the Vaughn paper describe movement in that 
direction. 
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Nancy Fulford Perspectives and Observations: 

A Summary of the Group Discussion 



Overview 

This final chapter summarizes key points of the participants* discussions during the 
seminar. During the two-day seminar, transcripts were made of ail primary 
presentations, reactions, and group discussion. The comments from the group 
discussion, however, are the main focus of this chapter as they are ngt reflected 
elsewhere in the document. Also, because the discussion reflects the views and opinions 
of participants from diverse backgrounds and perspectives, it provides important 
insights not typically reflected in the individual papers. Further, because the primary 
focus is on issues, ideas and conclusions, and discussion points in most cases are not 
attributed to individual speakers, as this would unnecessarily lengthen the summary. 
The original thematic and reaction papers contained in previous sections of this report 
may be reviewed for primary sources and quotes if appropriate. 

One key theme that runs throughout this summary, as well as the formal papers, is the 
overall complexity of identifying and implementing meaningful incentive policies and 
programs for either prospective or curient educj^tional professionals. This complexity 
is further exacerbated by our failure to directly address several basic, though typically 
unstated, questions. 

Ashburn, for example, raised perhaps the most fundamental question in asking 
succinctly, "What are we about and what should we be about in our schools?" On the 
one hand, the question suggests the need to more carefully and explicitly identify the 
basic substance, values and beliefs that form the foundation of the entire educational 
enterprise, and further, to understand that what we "are about" in our schools will 
significantly affect what we do regarding incentives. 



Nancy Fulford is a Program Associate at the North Central Regional 
I Educational Laboratory in Elmhurst, Illinois. She has taught primary, 

I secondary, ard adult learners and served as Evaluation Consultant for the 

Indiana Department of Education. Ker current projects include case studies of 

incentive programs in the Laboratory's region. 
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On the other hand, the question reminds us that we must consider a complex set of 
environmental factors - political, educational and economic as well as the constant 
pressure of real, misinterpreted, or imagined time constraints. In addition, if the often 
reported statistics about future teacher shortages, and the consequent concerns about 
educational quality are correct, then the need to attend to the current demands for 
educational reform, and to develop incentives to attract the *'best and brightest" into 
our schools becomes even more immediate. 

However, opinions about the urgency of the issues, and the dynamu^ the constraints 
vary so greatly, that the •'experts" themselves either are confused, or i*. e polarized 
themselves in extreme and incompatible positions. 

It was in this context that seminar participants sei out to address the issue of attracting 
and retaining the highest quality teachers and other education professionals our 
colleges and universities are capable of producing. 

We hope that this report of those deliberations, and the participants' collective 
commitment to the improvement of the field of education, the instructional process, 
and ultimately student learning, will be an impetus for the development of policies that 
will help all our schools become the best they can be. 

It should be noted that throughout the discussion, there were many are^.s of ooth 
agreement and disagreement. However, it is important to emphasize that discordant 
opinions focused primarily on the means for implementing, or the attributed value 
(priority) of the policies and strategies addressed during the sessions, and not on the 
appropriateness or legitimacy of the ultimate goals. In fact, perhaps the most 
heartening aspect of this endeavor may lie in the participants' collective integrity of 
purpos^ commitment, and willingness to collaboratively explore the issues through 
extended dialogue and debate. 

Finally, though readers are encouraged to draw their own conclusions, one clear point 
of agreement is that in the development of incentive programs, each situation requires 
unique •'solutions** based on the best available information. What follows is an 
exploration of that theme. 
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The Role of the Teacher in PltDDing and Assessment 



The first issue to be addressed was the meaningful involvement of the teacher or 
practitioner in the educational decision-making process. This issue is a high priority 
for teachers' unions and other organizations v^ho argue that many "reformers" and 
"decision-makers" have not included the people who are most directly affected by the 
planning process. The issue of who is to be involved in decision making, and at what 
level, is a recurring theme throughout this summary. 

Another constant theme, articulated most forcefully by Damon Moore, centered on the 
need for comprehensive policy rather than a piecemeal approach, and the need for long 
term "vision" at every level. These issues incorporate both political and economic 
factors to be addressed in more detail later. Once the political and economic factors 
have been delineated, questions regarding media coverage and ;ne public's perception 
of and attention to policy issues need to be addressed in a systematic and proactive 
manner. 

Issues related to teacher and administrator preparation, assessment, and evaluation were 
also recurring concerns related to the development of effective incentives policies. The 
fact that teachers are continually "lost" to the area of administration because of the 
lack of incentives to remain in the classroom, and that administrators arc often 
inadequately prepared to assume management responsibilities were very sensitive and 
controversial issues that provoked much discussion. Arnolu Gallegos stressed that 
administrators and teachers need to be well prepared in, and more familiar with, 
assessment and evaluation. 

Several aspects of the social, economic, and political implications of assessment were 
also discussed, including: the current focus on improving student test scores, and the 
consequent tendency for teachers to "teach to the test"; politicians, who appear not to 
understand the difference between assessment and attainment, and, therefore, 
frequently base funding decisions on test scores; and, the use of test scores as a basis 
for developing educational policy and legislation. general, participants viewed these 
approaches as an inappropriate way to deal v^ith complex educational issues. 
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Likewise our view of school improvement has also become far too simplistic and 
narrow. Gallegos suggests that increasing teacher accountability without expanding 
teacher authority over professional decisions is likely to diminish rather than enhance 
the professionalism of both teachers and administrators. In fact, many participants 
argued that the current accountability process is in many ways limiting if not 
derti'oyipg the freedom teachers need to improve teachinf and learning in our schools. 
Since oxie of the main motivators for entering and remaining in teaching is the freedom 
to explore individual potential and style in teaching and learning, a top-down, rigid 
and monolithic approach to accountability acts as a disincentive. These are strong 
statements, no doubt, but they express the broad base and serious concerns surrounding 
the issue. 



Issue of Professional Development 

Another critica. ^rea was the need for incentive programs that incorporate career-long 
professional development. The need to personalize or individualize such programs was 
widely agreed upon. In addition, participants identified a number of key variables that 
should be taken into account in incentive programs, including: the individuaPs career 
stage, teaching level and area of certification, organizational and personal influences, 
and personal characteristics and/or interests. It was also agreed that district-wide 
professional development strategies, where all teachers are exposed to the same 
program, have not been highly successful as a rule, and frequently serve more as 
disincen ives to either remaining in teaching or pursuing additional professional 
development opportunities. 

The need to develop ccllegiality and trust among education professionals was also 
considered to be critically important to reducing the current tendency toward isolation 
that has created many of the problems that we are now trying to solve. Isolationism 
has consistently been identified as a cause for teacher dropout and the lack of transfer 
of a common body of knowledge on the **craft of teaching," from more experienced to 
beginning teachers. 

Career ladders and other forms of vertical reward systems overemphasize competition 
and downplay individualization; the career lattice concept h horizontal and considers 
the individual needs of teachers, says John McDonnell. McDonnell and Judy 
Christensen suggested that incentives have different meanings depending on where one 
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IS in the career cycle, noting that the cycle for teachers tends to bn cyclical rather than 
a lock step process. From this perspective, career lattice options related to different 
career stages should be pursued in addition, or as an alternative to the current focus on 
linear career ladders. Gallegos believes that whatever career development plans are 
used there is a need for more careful planning, observation, and assessment than has 
typically been the case. He also states that nontraditional instructional support for 
teachers such as access to secretarial staff, phones, and office machines can greatly 
increase motivational levels, teacher productivity, and provide ongoing personal 
incentives for teachers at a fairly moderate cost. The isolated "flash-in-thc-pan" 
approach to incentives has been ineffective because it is not generally based on 
teachers' goals and needs, and generally docs not offer the stability or support that are 
necessary for increased staff satisfaction, productivity, and longevity. 

Competition between teachers for limited rewards is another characteristic often 
associated with incentive programs, especially the career ladder approach. Is 
competition effective in increasing competency and efficiency in schools? The notions 
that without competition incentives lose power, that competition within the work 
setting increases motivation and productivity, and that competition should, therefore, 
be a part of the solution are drawn from models in the corporate sector. Ashburn 
cautions that comparisons of education to the private business sector may be taken too 
far; our bottom line is not profit or productivity in the usual business sense of the 
word. In addition, schools do not have the same flexibility in using public resources 
that businesses have in allocating private ones. 



Weak Incentives 

While participants generally agree that incentives for teaching are extemely weak, Gary 
Sykes suggested that weak incentives might be adaptive and serve certain functions. 
This provocative notion was based on the following factors: 

- We expect all schools to have the same basic curriculum and to be 
structured in very similar ways. 

- Teachers .lust manage groups and create a positive learning environment, 
yet contr. 1 neither the conditions or resources of their work. 
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- Few advancement positions exist to fulfill ambitions, provide variety and 
challenge or stimulate growth. 

- Teaching has been institutionalized as temporary work with easy exit and 
re-entry. 

• Career and work incentives contribute to the notion of privacy and 
individualism, and teachers tend to protect autonomy in the classroom at 
the expense of collegial and professional community relationships. 

• Teachers strive to secure "rewards" from their own students* progress 
while resisting oraanizational demands that divert them from this quest. 

• Teachers are expected to meet the needs of individual students yet are 
required to confront them in groups of 25-30. In this regard, it is 
important to note that even if we had the money to reduce all class sizes 
to 20 or less (which we don't) we could not produce enough teachers. 

Given these realities, weak incentives may actually produce some benefits. Sykcs 
speculated that weak external incentives tend to support the service ideal in teaching, 
with nurturing/caring relationships with students serving as the primary sources of 
professional and personal gratification and is, therefore, functional. Performance 
contracting or other forms of pay for results, therefore, might well dehumanize 
teaching as teachers pursue external rewards at the expense of caring relationships with 
Students. 

Sykes also noted that one of the contradictions embedded in our system of education is 
that while services are said to be delivered by a model of human caring and 
responsibility, the bureaucratic delivery system is a model of detachment, resource 
limitation and constraint. Psychic costs created by the lack of professional autonomy 
and responsibility, while seeking to maintain a sense of caring and idealism, takes a toll 
on the inner life of teachers and often erodes their spirit. Also, the pressure to trade 
quality of service to the individual, in favor of serving quantities of students, creates 
additional doubt and anxiety. Ashburn added a note of caution, suggesting that we 
draw the line between "weak" and "too weak" incentives. Have incentives slipped to the 
"too weak" level? Weak incentives may serve as a psychological resource in the 
educational process, helping to rationalize the gradual loss of ideals while holding onto 
self esteem. 
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Another outcome of weak incentives is that they help promote turnover in staff, which 
may be necessary. Burnout is common in the human services field. Sykes commented 
that although weak incentives often leave teachers unsupported, they also provide room 
for the creative '^subversion'* of bureaucratic rules and regulations which often get in 
the way good teaching. 



Incentives Research 

Another aica of discussion focused on research into various incentive programs: how 
to identify effective or successful attempts and how to -icrease their impact on other 
schools. For example, teacher salaries may not be purely an issue of how much a 
teacher makes, but what he or she could potentially make in another line of work. 

Organizational factors in schools also have a powerful impact on teacher satisfaction 
and effectiveness. Sykcs says, •*There is no distinction between what is good for 
teachers and what is good for students.- If you want to make teachers more satisfied 
with their line of work, help them to get better at it. Creating an environment that 
emphasizes attention to teaching through relieving teachers from intrusive 
administrative chores, reducing outside distractions, and insuring that teachers have the 
resources with which to teach, cannot help but benefit students as well. 

Concerning the climate, Sykes believes that one of teaching*s greatest variances is in 
the behavior of the principal and that what teachers find most rewarding are the 
underlying psychic rewards from students. The effectiveness of teaching is heavily 
influenced by teacher confidence, the ability to manage students' behavior, and 
organizational flexibility. Other conditions tliat support the work of teaching are: 
norms of collegiality; shared work within the sc. Dol; continuous improvement; and 
organized ongoing, analysis, re-evaluation and experimentation. Sykes reiterates that 
how incentives are developed and implemented, and the role the teachers play in the 
process will have a significant impact on their effectiveness. 
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Once again the issues of the involvement of teachers in the planning process, what 
motivates teachers, as well as improving working conditions were identified as 
important considerations in planning incentive programs, and as areas where additional 
research is needed. Educators must also make better use of the existing literature in 
the social sciences concerning incentives and motivation. 

Policymaking was another issue which generated considerable controversy and 
discussion. We need to ask how our knowledge about teacher efficacy translat<js into 
policy development and procedure implementation of teacher incentives. A^ain the 
concern is that policymaking not be piecemeal but rather holistic and systematic. Trust 
remains a real factor in the large picture; and the assumption that cooperation and 
trust can be mandated by many legislators and policymakers is extraordinary. Ashburn 
and others noted that we need to develop and encourage cooperation rather than 
competition. 

A related question is how to encourage local control of reform, avoiding top-down 
directives. Jacqueline Vaughn asked: how can we make policy and conduct inquiry so 
that teachers are involved? She also stated, however, that if school district employees 
are involved in the planning of policy and inquiry, then they need to be held 
accountable for process and results. Vaughn also suggested that highly rigid and 
bureaucratic ladder schemes be avoided in favor of the creation of more informal 
opportunities, noting that the hierarchically organized system of moving up in the 
corporate structure does not necessarily ii^otivate service-oriented professionals. 
Teacher involvement in establishing clearly defined standards of practice at every level 
is also necessary if teachers are ever to be truly regarded as professionals. 

Who is to be involved in the planning of teacher incentive progiams and at what level? 
It has previously been mentioned fhat teacher input i: critical. What then is the 
potential role of unions and teacher associations in the planning and implementation of 
such programs? Vaughn made it very clear that it is not the responsibilily of unions or 
associations to hire or fire persons in the classroom, but rather to give them 
representation in the processes. She feels that increased attempts should be made to 
remediate poor Performance, rather than seeking termination without first offering 
opportunities I . improvement. Teachers need to be offered incentives if they are 
going to take on added responsibilities. Responsibility with authority may in itself be 
a powerful incentive. It must be stressed again that higher salaries alone will not solve 
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the problem. In addition, money invested in incentives programs should not be 
allocated through top-down decisions. People who will be responsible for carrying out 
prograns as well as those who are normally responsible for program design and 
eval ^-ition should be involved. If the ultimate goal is to have a positive impact on 
children, teachers need to be involved directly in decisions that affect them on a daily 
basis. 



School Climate 

The issue of school climate further highlights the complexity of factors involved. 
Ralph Fessler believes that what is new is that teacher organizations at national and 
state levels are beginning to go beyond exclusively monetary issues into areas that 
impact on the total school environment or climate, including teacher motivation, the 
character of the work itself, recognition, and esteem. He suggests that if we desire a 
higher level of performance related to "satisfiers," unions must focus on more than 
"dissa.isfiers,- such as salary, fringe benefits, and retirement. 

Another factor which affects the delivery of service is "what else is going on in and 
around schools," e.g. drug abuse, gangs, and family circumstances. Vaughn suggests that 
wv need to get out in the "real world" and ask for opinions on what incentives are 
needed or desired. Other "real world" climate variables which affect incentive 
programs include the differing male/female ratios of teachers at specific grade levels 
as well as the inherent content and organizational differences of these levels. 

Fessler states, "We all have to begin to look at healing processes and at the fact that 
we're all part of the same picture, whether we're school administrators, superintendents, 
teachers or union representatives." As we address the healing processes that look at 
roles and responsibilities, and building climates, we find ample liter^iture with 
implications for the preparation of school administrators. Ffssler also believes that 
there ought to be ways to develop mutual motivation and interaction between 
administration and unions, involving not only the preparation of principals but their 
sensitization to the issues of incentives. "(This) would be an important step." He 
cautions, however, as was mentioned by others, that we need to differentiate between 
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programs that emphasize accountability for personnel decision-making activities and 
support systems that aid professional growth. We also need to look at the possibility 
that teachers (in the accountability process) who are currently being labeled as "bad" 
might only have been misplaced in a field that does not fit them. Climate involves 
looking at every aspect of work, including "job redesign" literature from industrial 
psychology and sociology. 



Career Development 

Ann Hart, in discussing the issue of redesigning work for current and future teachers, 
stated the need to think not only in terms of promotion, but in terms of "career 
development opportunity" which is a career-long sense that someone is growing and 
changing in their potential to do a better job, and to have a greater impact on a 
building's teaching st.<\ff as a whole. This is similar to Sykes' issue of the need for 
teacher impact on the nature of the teaching craft. 

There was disagreement on what is a promotion and what should be thought of as 
career development opportunity. Hart expressed concern that people have jumped into 
the reform movement and have increased regulation without the necessary components 
of collegiality, interaction, and increased capacity building. "We are not talking about 
increased capacity building; we are talking about control." Incentive packages should 
not get translated into regulation, control, and punishment. 

Understanding and acknowledging the fundamental characteristics of how the school is 
structured and how work is accomplished is also critical. The features of the work 
place cannot be isolated from one another. Hart believes that it is essential to look at 
what motivates teachers and students to improve their performance in order to 
formulate a "vision" for school level planning. 

As mentioned previously, the top-down hierarchical imposition of a structure that treats 
everyone the same regardless of the challenges that they face in their individual 
classroOiua ^nd schools is inappropriate. This raises some politically sensitive questions. 
If you promote job rer-'sign for a target population, the chances arc that you may be 
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creating a disincentive for another group. Hart feels that any role transition is a big 
problem for principals and an even bigger one for teachers. Job redesign also puts 
incredible pressure on any evaluation system. 



Robert Hatfield observed that overload can be ?. problem when asking teachers to take 
on additional or redefined responsibility. Some teachers may be willing but many may 
not be to do so on a long term basis. He feels that it is necessary to foster task 
interdependence not only with other teachers but in the total school climate. 
Incentives, therefore, should be built into the job instead of being conceived as an 
additional program. 

There is also an inherent conflict between autonomy and collegiality. He states, "We 
are at a point when we are talking about having people look at teaching more 
professionally, which includes more autonomy. At the same time we're looking at the 
studies on staff development which show we need a coUegial nature. There has to be a 
fit between the two." 

A no icr area of concern is that of communication and self perception. In redesigning 
and adding ;o roles we need to take a close look at what is currently in place and how 
people define their jobs. We also desperately need to bring curriculum and staff 
development people togethr . Likewise, the roles of curriculum and staff development 
specialists need to be intermeshed. The question raised was "how," but the real question 
may be "when." 

It is also necessary to decide how formal we want such a system to be. Hatfield asks, 
"Is it something that can be done within the framework of what we have, building on 
what we have, getting more visibility and looking at a wide range of incentives?" 
Another issue to be dealt with is how to bring together the relevant research to inform 
decision making. We need to decide what are the policy and legislative issues that 
require funding and by whom: what needs to be handled through negotiation in 
professional organizations; what has to be dealt with in professional programs; and 
what should be a "self development," as a responsibility of ^cachers and administrators. 
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EducAtional Reform 



Concerning educational reform and all of its present ramifications, Bartell states that 
one problem h lack of encouragement of our "brightest" children to enter teaching. 
Lack of money and respect is only part of the problem. She further emphasized the 
problems of both quantity and quality of teachers projected to be available in the next 
ten years. 

During her extensive research in the area of incentives, Bartell, in conjunction with the 
North Central Rcgioaal Educational Laboratory (NCREL), has developed a matrix 
which lists the following as goals of incentive planning: attraction, retention, 
improvement, and enhancement. The motivators in the matrix are: monetary, career 
status, an ards and recognition, professional responsibilities, and conditions of the 
workplace. The ideal incentive plan would be one which addresses all of the factors in 
all goal and motivation areas. 

Bartell also noted the need for strong national leadership, while avoiding top-down 
management. National needs and leadership can generate interest, discussion, debate 
and action, funding of research, loan assistance, and teacher recognition programs. At 
the state level, teacher recruitment and training proposals must also include funding 
and other provisions to ensure fair and equitable disposition of resources, recognition 
and representation. Local incentives, Bartell feels, will undoubtedly be the most crucial 
factor in the determination of teacher attraction, retention, and continued professional 
growth. One point of consensus was that incentives initiated at any level will fail 
unless steps are taken at the local level to offer organizational inducements to remain 
in the classroom and perform at the highest level. 

On this point, Kathyrn Lind noted the growing concern about cosmetic approaches to 
incentives. The purpose of an incentive project and all of its functions needs to be 
made clear. If too much is expected of local school districts they may not perceive the 
changes as positive, but simply another top-down mandate. Lind emphasizes, 
"Incentives may just make the reform movement look cosmetically better while 
perpetuating the status quo." She poses the questions of how incentives will be realized, 
"with carrots or with clubs?"; what will be the intended results; and what will be the 
impact? 
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The politics of education including economics, competition with other countries and 
education's role in preparation for today's world were issues brought out by both 
Gallegos and Larry Murphy. Murphy, who held the unique status of the sole legislator 
in the group, felt that many politicians use schools for their own ends. JaMille Webster 
cautions that if the goal is to have kids that are able to survive into the 21st century, 
the kinds of decision making used in the past years won't work. Moore goes on to say, 
"The point is in terms of public reception, and like it or not we live in a democracy; 
the public reception is what actually dictates the dollars that flow in education. It's 
part of that engine that runs the whole system." 

Murphy added that a major shortcoming in attempts at educational reform has been in 
the area of public leadership. There are problems in many states v?here one party 
controls the governorship and another controls the legislature; governors lay out their 
"agenda** without clear definitions for policymakers of what is really needed. He says 
this phenomena might be expressed as, "Bring me a bill and if you don't bring me a 
bill, we'll bring you a bill to live with." An appropriate response would be for politicos 
to lay out some areas where research is needed. If the information is already available, 
it needs to be pulled together and the message conveyed in a timely manner. 

Another problem in the reform of education is local politics and allocation of funding, 
according to Murphy. An example of this is the disparity between salary schedules in 
urban and rural areas. The state needs to take a greater and more active role in 
attracting people to the field of education. Education is also an economic development 
issue; it is hard to attract business or people to an area that doesn't have a school, or 
does not have the kind of school that people dC3ire for their children. 

Some possibilities for increased educational resources do exist. The large numbers of 
teachers and administrators who will be retiring in the next 15 years will create some 
short term resources, since salaries of newer staff will be significantly less than ihose 
of the current workforce. Murphy believes that another possibility in some areas is use 
of increased sales taxes to generate additional monies. For example, in his state of 
Iowa, sales taxes are currently lower than average. He adds that some restructuring to 
create money in the system may also need to take place. For instance, in Iowa 40 
percent of the people working in education are noninstructional personnel; this might 
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be reduced sharply. The area of telecommunications also opens avenues of better 
utilization of resources, particularly in specialized areas, thereby cutting personal, 
transportation, and related costs. 

Murphy warns, however, ^'You aren't going to fix things with one or two bills." Again, 
it needs to be stressed that the quick-fix approaches attempted in the past will not 
suffice. He feels that we also may need to start differentiating the type of training 
that we have for teachers depending on the areas they are going into (rural, urban, 
minority populations, etc.). Another caution is that we don't have the leisure to simply 
address theories of education; every year that goes by, we are losing too many kids. We 
only have about 8-12 years to educate children and if we don't do it well then we are 
"talking remediation." "So there is an urgent need for educational ch'^ ige," he 
concludrs. 

Concerning change. Murphy feels that we need to decide what to do with those districts 
that aren't "bad" - they just aren't "good"; they don't attract attention and they don't 
want to change. While many comments were made during the seminar concerning the 
importance of local control over incentives, there is also concern that if policy is left 
entirely at the local level, two or three generations of teachers will pass by before any 
change actually occurs. 

Other present problems can be anticipated to become increasingly serious. One of these 
is increasingly high costs of education, not just for salaries, but especially in programs 
for "at risk students." In addition, there is the need to address how the whole family 
can be involved in the support of education. Three particularly troublesome areas 
which still need attention, if any long term effects are to be seen, are those of parental 
involvement, day care and pre-school programs. Another problem is that of low salaries 
in teaching and the ever-increasing debt load due to high college costs that we are 
placing on college students and young teachers. Others expressed the concern that 
while as a nation we say that we want an educated population, current trends and 
philosophy in business and industry suggest a need for employees trainable in simple 
tasks, not "educated." Gallegos stresses the many ramifications for teacher preparation 
this might have if it permeates school planning, tracking, and similar educational 
practices. 
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Financial Factors 



Among the most neglected areas concerning incentives are those of financial 
implications an J fiscal responsibilities. The issues of program development and finance 
cannot be separated. The costs of affordability of various incentive programs has to be 
a primary consideration. A second factor is that of cost effectiveness, i.e. is the 
benefit, if any, worth the cost? A third factor is that of "opportunity cost," that is 
where do we spend the money if we have it? We have only a finite amount of 
resources. James Ward observed, "We have to move quickly if we are going to achieve 
change because once we begin to recognize the true costs and real complexity, we will 
probably lose the political leverage that we need to raise additional funds to make real 
changes in the system." Public attention and support for educational change is lost 
through prolonged delay or inaction. Ward feels that we need to do more than just 
draw attention to the issue, put some solutions out there through literature and 
conferences and somehow expect change to take place at the local level. Clear goal 
setting must occur at high levels. There is still too much of a tendency to try to come 
up with a "magic answer," write it into legislation, get it passed at the state level and 
expect or make local school districts do it. 

Ward believes that incentives need to be approached in a global way: 

If we are going to be talking about altering the incentive jystem and reward 
system for teachers, that probably isn't going to be very productive in terms 
of reaching our ultimate goal, which I maintain is increasing the quality of 
schooling, without also looking at the entire incentive structure within the 
system-for administrators, for children, for parents, for board members, and 
others. To only focus on one aspect of the incentive system for teachers 
doesn't alter the rest of the institutional arrangements and therefore is not 
likely to have a tremendous effect on the quality of schooling and what goes 
on m schools. 

Self-interest of all the participants must be understood If we want to create or change 
incentives, and thereby schools and learning. 

School finance is a fundamental issue in any educational policy change, because 
financial resources are necessary even if they are not by themselves sufficient to effect 
change. Only a few states have made significant financial commitments to support 
school reform efforts. Only two states in the NCREL region, for example, exceed the 
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national average on per pupil expenditures; all other states in the region were well 
below the national average. These states where education has not had a powerful 
influence on state funding decisions are beginning to fall behind. 

Ward believes that money for funding incentives will have to come from the states. 
The issue is whether the states have the ability to provide the funding. He believes 
that we must at least raise the state's share of financial responsibility for education to 
50 percent, since local districts can't do it. He adds that only two states in our region 
are close to this level of state support. Again the emphasis is on the consideration of 
political, economic, and educational factors concerning teacher incentives. There is a 
need for clear goals, explicit articulation of goals, careful planning, (including all the 
factors involved) and attention to the process of implementation. Like it or not, the 
fiscal dimension is a most dominant one even if dependent on other environmental 
factors. 

Another real question is whether the various monetary incentives will encourage 
adequate numbers of talented individuals to enter or remain in teaching or assist 
current teachers to upgrade skills. If incentives do prove to be effective in the above 
areas, there still remains the question of the impact on increased learning for students. 
Fred Hess points out that we need to have t.ack results over time to see if incentives 
such as decreased class size, teacher/student ratio, and work load are effective. Now 
we arc back to the previously identified stated issue of cost effectiveness: Will 
incentives achieve any demonstrable purpose? 

Hess believes that some incentive plans aren't necessarily very expensive and that we 
need to consider these options as well as the more expensive ones. He stresses that 
increased salaries as a way of improving the quality of teacher performance in schools 
is a long-term payback situation; it takes a long time to get enough new teachers of 
higher quality in the faculty to have their presence show significant improvement in 
system-wide test score or other similai measures of that nature. Projections are that in 
the next 5-10 years enrollments will be increasing by 5 percent, and we will need 
additional state resources to simply maintain current funding levels let alone increasing 
them. 
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But financial incentives alone are not enough to bring about the desired reform. We 
need to also ^c talking about promotion, professional growth and career advancement. 
We need to develop the shared craft of teaching and break down the isolation. We need 
to prevent the "brain drain" in the teaching profession. Richard Messen . ,^tresses 
again the key factors of collegiality, climate and trust which do n' .^r-^r simply 
through legislative mandates or top down control. Sykes reinforces the need for 
voluntary programs rather than accountability programs. Each program needs to be 
tailored to the individual school and teacher situation. 



Key Elements 



The preceding discussion has generated some important themes. The following appear 
to be key elements concerning incentives. 



- The isolationism in the profession must be addressed and alleviated. 

- State level support and financial assistance are necessary in order to 
implement change. 

- Top-down or hierarchical control, and inflexible and mandatory regulation 
must be avoided. 

- Local control should mean local authority, funding, and expertise to tailor 
the comprehensive incentives policy to building needs. 

- Policy must be comprehensive rather than piecemeal. 

- Programs must be well-designed and flexible with a wide range of options. 

- Programs must to be tailored to specific situations and individual needs. 

- Comprehensive incentives policies must either include or encourage career- 
long professional development and incentives programs. 

- Teacher involvement in the planning, development, and implementation of 
programs and policy is essential at every level. 

- Decisions at every level must consider the educational system as a whole 
and recognize that it is not isolated from political and economic factors. 

- Much thought must be given to developing creative funding sources. 
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• Incentive policies must include horizontal as well as vertical programs. 

- The public's attention must be captured and retained if long term change is 
to be nurtured, cultivated and funded. 

- There is no time to waste. 
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